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THOUGHTS ON SPRING. 
With & Beautiful Engraving, emblematical of that § £ASOM, 


Lo! where the rofy-bofom’d hours, 

Fair Venus’ train, appear, 

Difclofe the long-expeéted flow’rs, 

And wake the purple year! . 

The Attic warbler pours her throat, 

Refponfive to the cuckow’s note. 

The untaaght harmony of fpring ;__ 

While, whifp’ring pleafure as they fly, 

Cool Zephyrs thro’ the clear blue iky ae 
Their pather’d fragrance fling: Gray. 


iF lie E gocdnefs as well 4s wifdom 

tof the Creator i8 eminently 

tonfpicuous in the exaétnefs with 

which the feafons perform their re- 

Volutions in otir climes, and in the 

pleafure edch feafon affords to the 

inind, however varying in kind and 

degree. Every feafon has certain ap- 

propriate charms, which make its re- 

turn welcome; but perhaps none is fo 
univerfally the theme of delight ‘as the 
ipring. Ofthe pleafures and even the 
advantages, whith winter brings with 
it; we are lefs fenfible. If fevere; 
we are defirous to pafs on toa feafon, 
wherein the comforts, of living may 
be acquired with lefs labour, and when 
we may repofe with greater fafety. If 
mild, it ftill is infuficient tg the pur- 
pofes of pleafitre by its darknefs and 
uncertainty, and by a conviction that 
it has failed in thofe characterittics, 
which are requifite to the purpofes cf 
healthful vegetation. But. the return 
of {pring is a feafon of univerfal joy. 
It promifes to compenfate for all the 
wants and all the feverities of its pre- 
deceffor. It prefents to the eye a train 
of beauties, which though yearly view- 
ed, and viewed with the fame atten- 
tion, and the fame feelings, pofiefs a 
novelty that is highly attraclive, and 
a variety that is inexhauitible. 

__ We now wake with expeéaticn ¢f 
pleafure; we breathe freely, and we 
contemplate nature in her youhfal 
_ with fatisfaétion and joy. Of 

QL. cif, 


the expectations, we indulge, it has 
been juftly faid, that they are of that 
Kind which cannot deceive us, bein? 
fotnded on the invariable laws of na- 
ture. The loweft as well as the high- 
eft in rank, promife themfelyes fome 
pléafures in this fedfon ; thé beauty 
and the perfume. of the flowers ;. the 
finging Of the birds; which comé to 
the ear with a charm peculiarly grate- 
ful ; and every. cheerful. profpect of 
mirth and pleafure. Other hopes may, 
be difappointed; or may be improper 5 
but the hope of fpring is as fatisfattory 
as it is innocent... Without that hope, 
the mildeft wintér would prove a ftene 
of mifery. a ee 

. Poets, arid profe-writers whO pof- 
fefs 4 poetical fancy, have made this 
feafon their frequent theme. So ntany, 
indeed, haye writtea on the fubject, 
that it may be confideréd as a talk, to 
be given to each candidate for peetic 
fame; as a criterion to try the purit 
of his tafté, the luxarianée of his 
imagination, and his talent for, ob- 
ferving natire. A profé-writer of 
much elegancé has juitly faid of if, 
that ‘it affords to a mirid, fo fre: 
from the difttrbance of ¢are3 or pa{- 
fions as to be vacant to calm amufé- 
ments, almoft every thing that our 
prefent itate makes ts capable of en- 


joying. The variegated verdure of: 


the fields and woods, the fucceffion of 

grateful odours, the voice of pleaftre 

pouring out its notes on every fide, 
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with the gladnefs apparently conceived 
by every animal, from the growth 
of his food, and the clemency of the 
weather, throw over the whole earth 
an air of gayety, fignificantly ex- 
prefied by the {mile of nature.’ 

The feafons, fays Thomfon, in his 
beautiful hymn, are but ‘the varied 
God,’ te whom he addreffes himélf, 


——+~—= Forth in the pleafing Spring 
‘Thy beauty walks, thy tendernefs and 





love. 

Wide fluth the fields 5 the foftening air is 
balm, 

Echo the mountains round; the foreft 
fmiles : 


Aind every fenfe and every heart is joy. 


The beauties of fpring may be fairly 
faid to have an advantage, by fucceed- 
ing fo clofely to a feafon in which na- 
ture is deprived of every ornament, 
and all is dead, cold, and comfortlefs, 
Now, all is again animation; in the 
trees alone, what endlefs changes take 
place! The fap, which, in winters 
had entirely forfaken the trunk and 
branches, rifes flowly up its invifible 
channels, and particularly in the bark; 
through ways which can only be guef- 
fed at, and not difcovered. This fap 
ferves to fwell the buds: what trea- 
Sures of the divine power are contain- 
ed in thofe little receffes ! The leaves 
with their cheerful green ; the boughs 
which pierce between leaves when 
opened ; new buds upon thofe boughs, 
full of leaves, though ftill invifible ; 
then, that maltitude of bloffoms, with 
the fweet exhalations which embalm 
the air: in thofe bloffoms fruit; and, 
in the fruit, the feed of dn infinite 
number of other trees *. 

{n this feafon, the cheerful light of 
the fun tranfports and animates the 
foul, and the activity of nature, in the 
plants around us, charms the fight. 
There is not a field, which does not 
prefent a beautiful landfcape to the 
eye, and flowers to the fmell. Al: 
moit every bird fings its hymn with 
more or lefs melody. How cheerful 
rhe fong of the linnet, hopping from 


branch to branch: ft throws out its 
voice, as if it had formed the defign 
of particularly drawing the attention 
of man, to delight him. The fprightly 
fark rifes in the air, and feeins to fa- 
lute the day with its thrill note. 

The cattle, by their cries, exprefs 
the fpirit and joy with which they are 
animated. In the rivers, we fee the 
fifh (which during winter, had fallen, 
frozen and motionlefs to the bottom 
of the water) now rifing near the fur- 
face. ‘They have recoved their former 
vivacity, and their pliant, gentle, 
pleafing motions, amute our fight. 

Thofe writers who, in their con- 
templation of the beauties of nature, 
never omit an Opportunity to draw 
ufeful refleGions from every object, 
have told us that fpring, with all its 
charms, is an emblem of the frailty 
of human lifg, that it is the feafon 
in which the plants receive a new life, 
and, at the fame time, in which mot 
ofthem perifh: As ferene as the days 
in fpring are, fo fuddenly are they ob- 
ferved by clouds, rains and tempett. 
Sométimes the morn appears in ail 
the luftre of its charms; then, before 
mid-day, its fplendour, which had 
flattered us with the hope of fine wea- 
ther, difappears. 

It has alfo been accounted an em- 
blem of the refurrection. As the roots 
of the moft lovely flowers, while bv- 
ried in the earths are fhapelefs and 
without beauty, but when in bloom 
have a thoufand charms; fo is the 
human body ; while in the grave, it 
is an object of horror, but at the re- 
furrections it will experience a mof 
aftonifhing change, for ¢ what is fown 
in corruption is raifed in incorruption ; 
what is fown in difhonour is raifed in 
glory.’ As foon as {pring take place 
of winter, life and joy take place of 
the melancholy impreffions which 2 
fevere feafon makes on the mind of 
man ; and the firft fine days make us 
forget the long winter and its darknefs, 
Thus fhall we forget, at the great 
day of the refurrection, all the fad 
and gloomy days of our life patt. 


* C, C, Sturm, 
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Sentiments nearly fimilar are ex- 
prefled by Gray in his much-admired 
Ode: 


To Contemplation's fober eye 

Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep, and they that fly 
Shall end where they began. 

Alike the buly and the gay, 

Burt flutter through life's little day 

In fortune’s varying colours drett ; 
Brufh'd by tke hand of rough mifchance 
Or chill'd by age their airy dance, 

They leave in duit to reit. 
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And an author, already quoted, 
calls upon the young ‘ to make ufe at 
once of the {pring of the year, and 
the {pring of life; yo acquire, wile 
their minds may be yet impreifed with 
new images, a love of innocent plea- 
fures, and an ardour for pfeful knowe 
ledge; and to remember, that 4 
blighted {pring makes a barren year, 
and that the vernal flowers, however 
beautiful and gay, are only intended 
by nature as preparatives to autumnal! 
fruit *,’ 


® Johnfon. 


CHARACTER OF GAINSBOROUGH, 
[ From ‘ The Four Ages,’ &¢. by William Jackfon, of Exeter. ] 


‘N the early part of my life I ber 

. came acquainted with Thomas 
Gainfborough the painter ; and as his 
charatter was, perhaps, better known 
fo me than to any other perfon, | will 
endeavour to diveft myfelf of every 
partiality, and {peak of him as he 
really was. I am the rather induced 
to this, by fering accounts of him and 
his works given by people who were 
unacquainted with either, and, con- 
fequently, have been miitaken in 
both. 

Gainfborough’s profeflion was paint- 
ing, and mutic was his amufement— 
yet, there were times when mufc 
feemed to be his employment, and 
painting hie diverfion, As his killin 
yovic has been celebrated, I will, be- 
fore [ {peak of him as a painter, men- 
tion what degree of merit he profefled 
as a mufician, 

When I firft knew him he lived at 
Bath, where Giardini had been exhi- 
biting his ¢+en unrivalled powers on 
the violin. His excellent performance 
made Gainfborough enamoured of that 
inftrument; and conceiving, like the 
fervant-maid in the Spectator, that 
the mufic lay in the fiddle, he was 
frantic until he pofleffed the «ery in- 
itrument which had given him fo much 
pleafure—but feemed much furprifed 


that the mufic of it- remained behind 
with Giardini! 

He had fcarcely recovered this fhock 
(for it was a great one to dim) when 
he heard Abel on the viol-di-gamba, 
The violin was hung on the willow— 
Abel’s viol-di-gamba was purchafed, 
and the houfe refounded with melodi- 
ous thirds and fifths from ‘ morn to 
dewy eve!’ Many an adagio and 
many a minuet were begun, but none 
compleysed—this was wonderful, as it 
was Abel’s oz inftrument, and there~ 
fore ought to have produced Abei’s 
own muftic! 

Fortunately, my friend’s paflicn 
had now a frefh objeét—Fifche:’s 
hautboy—but I do not recolleé that 
he deprived Fifcher of his inflrument : 
and though he procured a hautboy, I 
never heard him make the leatt at- 
tempt on its Probably his ear was 
too delicate to bear the difagreeable 
founds which neceiiarily attend the 
firft beginnings on 2 wind-in{ftrument. 
He feemed to content himéelf with 
what he heard in public, and getting 
Pilcher to play to him in private— 
not on the hautboy, but the violin— 
but this was a profound fecret, for 
Fifcher knew that his reputation was 
in danger if he pretended to excel cn 
two initruments *. 


* Tt was at this time that T heard Fifcher play a foloon the violin, and acc ompany 


him(felf on the fame inftrument—the air of the tule was executed with the bow 


i 
» and tre 


accompaniment pizzicato with the unemployed fingers on his left hand, 
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The next time I faw Gainfborough 
it was in the Character of king David. 
He had heard a harper at Baththe 
performer was foon left harplefs—and 
now Fifcher, Abel, and Giardini weré 
all forgotten—there was nothing like 
chords and arpeggjos ! He really fluck 

to the harp long engugh to play feve- 
ral airs with Variations, and, io a lit- 
tle time, would ye arly have exhaufted 

all the pieces ufually performed on an 
initrement ncapable - of modulation, 
(this was uot a pedal-harp) when ano- 
cher vific from Abel brought him back 
to the vio-di-gamba. 


He now. fw the inm,perfection of | 


fadden founds’that inflantly die away 
—if you wanted a fatcaio, it was to 
Le had by a proper management of 
the bow, and you might alfo haye 
notes as long as you. pleafe. The 
viol-di-gamba is the-only inftr ument, 
and Abel the prince-of muficians ! 

This, and ‘occafionally a little flir- 
tation with the fiddle, continuéd fome 
years ; when, «as ill-luck would haye 
wt, he heard Crolti—ber, by fome 
irregularity of conduct, for which I 
cannot account, “he neither took up, 
nor bought, the violoncello. ‘All his 
p2ffion for the bafs was vented in de- 
fcriptions of Crofdill's tone and bow- 
ing, which was rapturous and entliu- 
fialiic to the laft degree. 

More years now pailed away, when 
upon. feeing a Theorbo in a picture of 
Vandyke’s; he concluded (perhaps, 
becaufe it was finely pajated) that the 
‘Theo bo. muit be a°fine inftrument. 
He recollected to have heard of a 
German profeffcr, who, thcugh no 
more, | thall forbear to name—af- 
cended per varios gradus to his gar- 
ret, where he found him at dinner 
Upon a roa fted apple, and fmoking -a 
pipe—* * * fays he, I am come to 
buy your lute— ; 

‘ To pay my Inde 1? 

Yes—come, name your price, and 
here is your money. , 

«1 cannod fheil my Iude !” 

No, not for a guinea or two, bat 
by G— you muft fell it. 

‘ May lude ith w ert: much oy! : 
it ifh wer ten guinea.’ 
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That it is—fee, here is che money, 

© Weill—if I mufhit—but you wilh 
not take itaway yourthelf??* 

Yes, yes—good bye * * * 

(Afier he had gone down he came 
Up again) 

** * | have done but half my er- 
rand—What is vost lute worth, if L 
have net your book ? 

‘ Whad poog, maithter 

reygh 2? 

Why, the book of airs you have 
compofed for the Inte. 

‘An, Py €or, I can never part wit 
my poog ! 

-Poh {- you can make another at any 
time—this i is ‘the book I'mean (puts 
ting it in his pockes) 

‘ Ah, py cot, I cannot? 

Come, come, here’s another ten 
guineas for your book—fo, once more, 
good day t’ye—(delcends again, and 

again comes up) But whgt ufe is your 
bdok to me, if I don’t underitand it # 
—and your lute—you may take it a- 
gain, “if you won’t teach me to play, 
on it—Come home with me, and give 
me my firft lefion— 

¢ I will gome to marrow.’ 

Your mult come now, | 

© J mufht trets mythelf.” 

For what? You are the beft figure 
i have {een to day— 

* Ay mufht be thave’— 

I honour your beard ! 

© Ay mafht bud - my Wik’ 

D-n your wig! your cap and 
beard become you! do you think if 
Vandyke was to paint you he’d bes 
you be fhav’d ?— 

In this manner he frittered away his 
mufical talents; and though poflefied 
of ear, taite, and genius, he never 
had application enongh to learn his 
notes. He fcorned to take the firft 
ftep, the fecond was of courfe out of 
his reach; and the fummit became 
unattainable. 

As a painter, his abilities may be 
confidered in oe differeny departs 
ments. ne 

." Portrait, 

Land{cape, and 

Groups of figires—to which muf 
Le added his drawings. 


Cainfpo- 














To take thefe in the abgvemen- 
tioned order. : 

The firft confideration in 2 portrait, 

efpecially to the purchafer, is, that it 
be a perfect likenefs of the fitter—in 
this refpect, his fill was unrivailed— 
the next poing is, that it is a good 
pidture—here, he has as often failed 
us fucceeded. He failed by affeSing 
a thin wafhy colouring, and a hatch- 
ing ftyle of pencilling—ut when, 
From accident or choice, he painted 
in the manly fubfantial ftyle of Van- 
dyke, he was very little, if at all, 
his inferior. It fhews a great defect 
in judginent, to be from cheice, 
wreng, when we know what is right. 
Perhaps, his beft portrait is that 
known among the painters by the 
name of the Bluc-be)-—it was in the 
poflefion of Mr. Byttall, near New- 
port-market. 
’ There are three different eras in his 
landfcapes—tis firft manner was an 
rmitation of Ruyidael, with more va- 
rious colouring—the fecond, was an 
extravagant loofene{g of pencilling ; 
whith, though reprehenfibie, none but 
a great matter can poiiefs—his third 
tanner, was a folid firm flyle of 
ouch. 

At this laft period he poffeffed his 
reateft powers, and was (what every 
ainter is at foye time or other) fond 

of varnith. ‘This produced the ufual 
effets—improved the picture for two 
or three months; then ruined it for 
ever! With all his excellence in this 
branch of the art, he was a great 
manuerift—but the worft af his pic- 
tures have a value, from the facility 
of execution—which excellence I hall 
again mention, = 

His groups of figures are, for the 
moft part, very pleafing, though un- 
natural—for a town-girl, with her 
clothes in rags, is not a ragged coun- 
try-girl, Notwithdanding © this re- 
mark, there are numberlefs inftances 
of his groups at the door of a cottage, 
or by a fire in a wood, &e. that are 
fo pleafing as to difarm criticifm. He 
fometimes (like Murillo) gave intereft 
to a fingle figure—his thepherd’s boy, 
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woodman, gir] and pigs, are equel tq 
the beft pictures‘on fuch fubjeéts—bis 
fighting-dogs, girl warming herfelf, 
and fome others, flew his great pow- 
ers in this ftyle ef painting. The 
very diftinguithed rank the girl and 
pigs held at Mr. Calonne’s fale, in 
company with fome $f the beit pic- 
tures cf the belt matters, will fully ~ 
jalify a commendation which might 
clic feem extravagant. 

If 1 were to reft his reputation upon 
one paint, it fhould be on his draw- 
ings. No man ever pofleffed methods 
> various in producing efie@, and al 
exceilent—his wathy, hatching ftyle, 
was here in its proper element. The 
fubje&t which is fcarce enough for a 

icture, is fyficient for a drawing, 
and the hafty loofg handling, which in 
Fainting is poor, is rich in a tranf- 
parent waih of biltre and Indian ink, 
Perhaps the quickeft effects ever pro- 
duced, were in fome of. his drawjngs 
—and this leads me to take up again 
his facility of execution. 

Many of his pictures have no other 
merit than this facility; and yet, 
having it, are undoubtedly valuable, 
His drawings almoft reft on this qua- 
lity alone for their value; but poflef- 
fing it in an eminent degree (and as 
no drawing can have any merit where 
it is wanting) his works, therefore, 
in this branch of the art, approach 
nearer to perfection than his paini- 
ings. 

If the term facility explain not it- 
felf; inftead of a definixion, 1 will il- 
luftrate if. 

Should a performer of middling exe- 
cution on the violin, contrive to get 
through his piece, the moft that can 
be faid, is, that he has not failed in 
his attempt. Should Cramer perform 
the fame mufic, it would be fo much 
within his powers, that it would be 
executed with eafe. Now, the {u- 
periority of pleafure, which arifes from 
the execution of a Cramer, is enjoyed 
from the facility of a Gainfborough. 
A poor piece performed by one, or a 
poor fubject taken by the other, ive 
more. pleafure by the manner in w ch 
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they are treated, than a good piece of 
mutic, and a fublime fubjeét in the 
hands of arti‘'s that have not the means 
py which effets are produced, i /ib- 
jeaion to ghem. To a good painter or 
mufician this illu€tration was needlefs ; 
and yet by themen/y, perhaps, it will 
be felt and underitood. 

By way of addition to this fetch of 
Gainfborough, let me mention a few 
miicellaneous particulars. 

He had no relith for hiftorical paint- 
ing—he never fold, but always gave 
away his drawings; commonly to 
perfons who were perfectly ignorant 
of their value*. He hated the harp- 
fichord and the piano-forte. He dif- 
Kked finging, particularly in parts. 
He deteited reading ; but was fo like 
Sterne in his letters, that, if it were 
rot for an originality that could be 
eopied from no one, it might be fup- 
pofid that he had formed his ftyle 
upon a clofe imitation of that author. 
He had as much pleafure in looking 
ata violin as in hearing it—I have 
feen him for many minutes furveying, 
in filence, the perfeétions of an inftru- 
ment, from the juft proportion of the 
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model, and beauty of the workman- 
fhip. , 

His converfation was fprightly, but 
licentious— his favourite fubjecis were 
muiic and painting, which he treated 
in a manner peculiarly his own. The 
common topics, or any of a fuperior 
cat, he thoroughly hated, and always 
interrupted by iome itroke of wit or 
humour. . 

‘The indifcriminate admirers of my 
late friend will confider this fketch of 
his character as far beneath his merit ; 
but it mutt be remembefed, that my 
wilh wasnot to make it perfect, but juit. 
The fame principle obliges me to add 
-—that as to his common acquaintance 
he was {prightly and agreeable; fo to 
his intimate friends he was fincere 
and honeft, and that his heart was al- 
ways alive to every feeling of honour 
and generofity. 

He died with this expreflion—‘* We 
are all going to heaven, and Vandyke 
is of the party’—Strongly expretlive 
of a good heart, a quiet con{cience, 
and a love for his profeffion, which 
only left him with hjs life. 


* He prefented twenty drawings to a lady, who pafted them to the wainfcot of her 
di fling room, Some time after the left the hoyle: the drawings, of courfe, bécome 


the temporary property of every tenant. 


DIALOGUES OF THE LIVING, 
Diarocve II. 
HOW TO SHORTEN A STORY, 


CPEAKERS—it iz mot neceffary. to name, 
¢ Por my part, I know of nothing 


fo dilagreeable in company, as 

a man who engroffes their attention for 
an hour, with a ftory that might have 
been told in five minutes. 
' O’tis abominable, 1 fhould never 
have patience with fuch a man. 

Eegad, I don’t know what you mean 
by patience, but I fhould take the 
the hberty to cut the thread of his dif 
courfe. 

Either end of the thread would be 
e.ough for you, Jack, 

Why fo it would—there’s our old 


friend at—you know him too well to 
require a detcription—That fellow 
will give youwa ftory that fhall lait til} 
midnight— 

Nay, what is worfe, I remember 
his leaving off a itory at midnight, 
becaufe all the company left him, and 
recommencing it again tbe firlt time 
he met them. 

Well—that is azominable to be fure 
— But now you talk of telling ftories, 
Jl tell you a very fhort one about an 
affair thac has happened to our friend 
Tom Crotchet, svhofe fkill on the 
violia you have all fo often admired—» 

4s¥, ay—go on, Ict us have it. 


g : 
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‘Tom, you know, has a country 
box at—a very pleafant villaze— 

Yes, about ten miles from town. 

Ten! and how many more? 

I don’t think it is an inch more. 

Well, no matter, gentlemen, Tomi 
was golng— 

Stop, now I recolleét the ten-mile 
ftone ftands about three yards— 

' The twelve mile ftone you mean. 

Why how the deuce fhould you 
know what | niean before you have 
heard what I fay. 

Nay, but it is fo abfurd to talk 
about the ten-mile ftone. 

Why, zonnds, is there no fuck 
thing as a ten-mile flone on that road ? 

To be fure there is,.but Tom 
Crotchet’s houfe is not near that. 

Who faid it was ? you are in fucha 
plaguy hurry, you will not give one 
time to finifh( a fentence—I was going 
to tell you that about three yards far- 
ther, flands alderman Cuzzlepate’s 
houfe— 

Why, he has left itthis half year, 
and gone to Epfom. 

What does it fignify whether he has 
left it or not—you know the houfe, 
don’t you ; 

Yes, but it is not alderman Guz- 
gletop’s for all that. 

There now—did ever mortal hear 
the like Well, it zas his, and there 
the. road branches of to the King’s 
heac— 

The Crown, if you pleafe. 

I fay the King’s head, I have been 


.at it an hundred times. 


And f have been at it an hundred 
times—there is not a houfe with that 
fien, within five miles of the place. 

Nay, there is oze to my knowledge, 
within about four and a half— 

Come, come; gentlemen, one at 
atime, if you pleafe. 

Well, let us have the ftory. 

Nay, how can I tell the fory at 
this rate— 

Go on, go on—no interruptions. 

Well then—Tom, as I was faying,; 
or gcing to fay, took a leafe of this 
houfe— 3 


He told me he Had bought it, 
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No, no, only 2 leafe—he took 2 

leafe of it from (quire Plumb, the lefts 

off grocer. 

*Squire Plumb, to my knowledge, 
never had a houle there. I believe 
you meaa Mr. Clofefitt,. lord Squan- 
der’s fleward. 

lf ido, I muftbe wonderfully mif- 
taken, for Tom fhowed me the leafe, 
and I think I ought to know fome- 
thing of the matter befides, for I ad- 
vanced him fome money upon the oc 
cafion to pay for it, as it was incon- 
venient to fell out. So, Tom having 
got poffeflion— 

Pray, what might ftocks be at that 
time ? 

I don’t exactly remember, fome- 
where about fifty-two or three ; but 
be that as it may; Tom had no fooner 
got poffeilion— 

Fifty-two was low enough, but 
they have been lower fince. I bought 
at forty-nine and a quarter myéfelf. 

And I did a trifle at forty-eight, 


but it was but a trifle indeed, for I 


prefer laying out upon houfes where 
i can. 

Houfes are no doubt good property, 
when a man hag leifure to attend to 
them— ‘ 

Gentlemen, I with you would have 
leifure to attend to the ftory. Pleafe 
to goon, fir. 

Tom, then, having got poffeffion, 
fent for Mr. Varnifh, the painter— 

What Jack Varnifh of Oxford. 
flreet! I know him well. 

And fo do I—Jack’s a very honeft 
fellow—got a deal of money with 
his wife—did you ever fee his roan 
mare? 

What! the one he ufed to ride 
to Putney with!—Ay an hundred 
times. Fuss . 

The fafteft trotcer I ever met with. 

Nay, my good friend, you feem 
to have forgot my wimble-heels. 

Nimble-heels is a good trotter, but 
I think Varnifh’s mare would beat 
him. 

That he won’t for a hundred— 
Why I'l tell you what he did the 
cther day. He trotted’ on the White- 
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thapel road fifteen miles, three quar- 
ters, in what time, do you think ? 

An hour and a half, I fuppofe.. 

An hour and a half! pooh! he 
did it in in hour and ten minutes. 

Well, but, gentlemen, we fhall ne- 
ver hear out the ftory.’ 

O! ay, ay, the Rory, the ftory— 

’Pon my word; I fcarcely Know 
where I was., 

You may erin again, without tak- 
ing up much time. 

O! [have it! Tom fent for Mr. 
Varnith—Mr. Varnith, fays he, I 
have bought the remainder of the feafe 
of this houfe— 

Had it long to run? 

About fix years ; and fays Tom— 

Six years! Why; what @ fool a 
man muft be to do any thing to a 
houfe upon fuch a leafe as that. No 
feoner has a man laid out money in 
repairing, painting; and {d forth, and 
fits down to be fhug and comfortable, 
than he is turned out of the premifes. 

Well, be that it may, fays Tom, 
this houfe will require fome repairs, 
and can you recommend me-— 

Ancther boitle of wine, waiter, and, 
do you hear? Let it be better than 
the laft, 

Yes, fir. 

There is fomething in this wine I 
@on’t like. What fay you, Mr. 
Nicely? 

, Athas a twang of fomething, that 
is certain. 

It is not fo good as I drank at your 
houfe laft time I dined with you— 

Ay, that was a memorable day. 

Rather fay; a memorabie night—I 
thought we fhould have been all killed 
in the ftorm—lI hardly know how we 
got home; 

Why, the wine yeu drank that day 
was good, and fo it onght: It has 
been five years anda half in bottle— 
But there is not much left. 

Thumbly prefume, gentlemen, there 
is much of the ftory yet left, if you 
would be fo obliging as to liften. 
Ph to be fure, pleafe to proceed, 


Mr. Varnith, fays Tom, after he 
i 
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had fhewn him the whole premifes; 
what think you of my bargain? 

Apropos! Did you hear of the bar- 
gain Will Cautious made the oiher 
day ! 

No, what was it? 

Vl tell you—it was a grand ftroke 
i’ faith. 

Well, what was it? 

You remember the houfe and 
grounds at Bromlcy,. that belonged to 
Mr.—Mr.—Mr:—I can’t think of 
his name—he ferved fhetiff {ome years 
ago. 

a mean Liteftring, the mercer.. 
Probably it was, but I don’t recol- 
ect. , 

Then you are exaétly ike me—I 
cannot remember people’s names, and 
if it were not for my friends calling on 
me fo often, and fendmg letters, I 
believe I fhould forget my own. 

. There is 4 knack in thefe things— 
J know a man that never forgets any 
thing. 

Don’t you think, if he. had been 
here, that he would have been apt to 
forget.the flory about our friend Tom 


‘Crotchet-— 


Yes—but as I was faying of Will. 
€autious—I beg pardon for interrupt- 
ing your ftory, fir, but your men- 
tioning a bargain put me in mind of 
it—I'll be done in a moment. ‘The 
honfe and grounds Will bought were 
in fine order. 

What number Of acres might he 
have ?. 

Only garden and pleafure ground, 
about perhaps—let me {fee—one— 
two—threc—and a— 

I can’t think why people are fuch 
fools as to lay out their money upon 
pleafure grounds—Where is the plea- 
fure of them, after a perfor. has wala- 
ed over them two or three times? 

Where? why the pleafure then is 
te let other perfons walk over them as 
often. You have no more tafte, Bob, 
than a Hottentot. . 

1 don’t pretend to tafte, but I 
know land that will produce, and land 
that will not—and I always prefer the 
formes. 
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Why, look there now, gentlemen, 
that fellow has nothing in his head but 
money—I verily believe if he had a 
country houfe he would turn his draw- 


_ing-room into a wheatfield, plant oats 


in the parlour, and have no more 
fpare beds in his houfe than in his 
kitchen garden. 

Well, I fee we -fhall never get 
through any of our bargains to-night. 

For my part I cannot help thinking 
it rather unmannerly to interrupt the 
gentleman who firft began his ftory, 
and i move that whoever interrupts 
him again fhall be fined. 

All—Agreed—agreed—now, fir, 
pleafe to go on. 

As I was faying, fir, Mr. Crotchet 
afked the painter what he thought of 
his bargain, and if he would recom- 
mend him— 

I believe you did not fay, fir, what 
the bargain was. 

A fine, a fine. 

By no means, gentlemen, why fine 
me? You have interrupted the gen- 
tleman fo often that I am fure he will 
agree with me, that you have putout 
of his head, the principal part of the 
ftory. 

By no means, fir; my ftory is a 
very fhort one it is true, but I have 
not yet got to the principal part of it. 

That is what I like a fhort ftory for 
—one always gets tothe end of it fo 
foon. ; 

You may get to the end of a ftory 
foon enough; but you feem deter- 
mined that no-body elfe fhall. 

I am dumb—I am dumb. 

When Tom took Mr. Varnifh into 
the library— 

Library ! What—has Tom a book- 
ith difpofition? I never knew that 
before. ’ 

Yes—he has a tolérable good col- 
le&tion— 

Of mufic books, I fuppofe. 

And printed books, too; you don’t 
feem to know Tom. I'll tell you his 
He was at Magdalen col- 
lege— 

All Souls, I believe. 

Neither—it was at Wadham; I 
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was there myfelf at the time, by this 
token, that Tom and I had nearly 
been expelled for a riot. 

Ay, you was always in one fcrape 
or other. I wonder there is not more 
ftri&t difcipline at our colleges. 

In fome of them, they manage 
matters pretty well—But as you was 
faying, fir, about Tom. 

He was educated there, and made 
very confiderable proficiency, until 
his father’s death rendered him inde-~ 
pendent. 

He died about feven years ago, I 
think. 

More—More—it is upward of 
twelve. 

It can’t be—it was about the time 
we went to Bath. He was hale and 
hearty, when we took leave of him— 

Gentlemen, [ muft again remind 
you that the ftory ftands full. 

True, true, pray proceed. 

Coming out of the library, Tom 
afked Mr. Varnifh’s opinion of the 
painted ftair-cafe— 

I remember it well, there was a par- 
cel of gods and goddefies, and fea 
nymphs and tritons grinning at onc— 

Be quiet, hear out the ftory. 

And whether thefe paintings could 
be preferved and cleaned— 

Nay, what nonfenfe to afk fuch 2 
queftion from Mr. Varnifh—Varnith 
isa very good kind of fellow—and 
my friend too—and gives a good din- 
ner, and a good bottle of wine—Do 
you remember, Jack, when he gave 
a turtle at Putney to a fet of us lalt 
September ? 

Perfeétly well—it was a jovial day 
but the quarrel in the garden was ra- 
ther unfortunate. } 

What? between the two gentlemen 
from the ‘Temple !—Yes—that was 
rather unfortunate—I faw but little of 
it, however; Did not one of them 
ftrike the cther ? 

No—not pofitively ftrike him, for 
we intervofed, and before the com- 
pany broke up they fhoolk hands. 

I wonder if it be poflible, before 
this company breaks up, to hear out 
the ftory of Tom Crotchet. =~ 

Xx 
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Mr. Varnith then faid, that the 
paintings might certainly be cleaned, 
and he would undertake to get it done 
in a workman-like manner. 


There—that is precifely what Iwas ft 


coming to, when I was interrupted. 
I repeatit, that Varnith is a very ho- 
neft fellow, but as to painting fuch a 
job as that— 

I only faid cleaning— 

Painung, or cleaning, it is all one. 
None but a good painter can do either. 
Poor Varnifh! ha! ha! He do it in 
a workman-like manner! Yes, I be- 
lieve he would do it like many work- 
men—fet about it as if he was daub- 
ng a barber’s fign, and fpoil it at 
aft. 


Pon my word, you are too hard 
upon Varnifh. He has much more 
tafte than houfe-painters in general 
poffefs. He painted a ceiling for 
lord Whimfical, in the fquare yonder, 
which is highly fpoken of. 

It is very Aighly finifhed indeed, if 
you meafure the diftance from the 
ground—but as to any other merit, I 
believe Varnith confidered it was a 
good job, and he was well paid for it. 

There were two reafons for that. 
My lord is a very honeft man, and 
has no more tafte than his footman. 

Well, fir, pray let me go on— 
Tom then took him to look at the 
ceiling in the hall— 

Ay, now we are come to another 
ceiling, and we fhall-by and by come 
to the fcaffold. 

That is no more than you deferve 
for having fo repeatedly interrupted 
the ftory. 

J interrupt it—That’s a good joke 
—I only faid—that is—I meant to 
fay, that Varnifh cannot paint a ceil- 
ing, and that if he could, a painted 
ceiling is a monftrous, baftard fpecies 
of painting, in which every figure is 
fo diftorted, that it is impoffible to fee 
any groupe to advantage, unlefs one 
lay upon one’s back on the ground. 
I fuppofe painted ceilings were intro- 
duced before people had learned to 
ftand upright. 

There is fome truth in what you 
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fay, but you maft allow that fome. 


of the moft eminent artifts have been 
employed on fuch works—but 1 . beg 
pardon, fir, pleafe to go on with your 
ory. 

Tom then confulted him about fome 
other improvements in his way, which 
he wifhed to be made. 

In what way? 

In the painting— 

O! the painting, ay, true, the 
painting—I believe we were faying 
fomething about painting. 

Well—Tom and Varnifh agreed 
upon terms, when jult as the latter 
was about to ftep into the coach. 

Coach! What! does Varnifh keep 
a coach ? 

No, that he don’t, I am certain— 
He had a buggy for a year or two, 
but no coach, although he might be 
able to afford it. 

A coach is a moft expenfive article 
now-a-days. For my part, if I could 
afford one, I would not have it. 

And why not, pray ? 

Becaufe I hate to be plagued with 
a parcel of fervants—and then, one 
is fo anxious ahout ones horfes, if 
they are fine and expenfive ; and if 
not, you are always buying others. 

True, the tricks played upon us 
private gentlemen in the purchafe of 
horfes, amount to almoft a prohibi- 
tion of the article. A man that would 
know what he is about in the article 
of horfes, ought to ferve feven years 
in a ftable-yard. 

Well, gentlemen, | will not difpute 
how far it is wife or prudent to keep 
acoach, nor how much {kill it re- 
quires to purchafe horfes without be- 
ing impofed upon, but if— . 

jt requires a great deal of fkill. 
There is not one man in fifty, that 
knows how to buy a horfe— 

No, nor ina hundred neither, and 
yet who does not pretend to it? 

Ay, pretenfions, indeed, are mighty 
fine things—but come, to the ftory. 

Gentlemen, I was goig to inform 
you, that you might have faved your- 
{elves the trouble of expatiating on the 


wifdem er folly ef keeping a coach, 
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for the coach Varnifh ftep into was 
the ftage-coach, and juft at that mo- 
ment— 

That’s odd, too; I fhould have 
thought he knew better than to ride in 
a ftage-coach, after the accident his 
brother met with. 

What was that ?, I don’t remember. 

Don’t you? Sure you can’t have 
forgot—Laft fummer he was going to 
Liverpool— 

Not fo far I believe— 

No matter—on that road, jult as 
the coach was turning a fharp corner, 
out went the lurch pin, and— 

He was killed, I fuppofe— 

No—he was not—how you inter- 
rupt one? I don’t mean to talk all 
night— 

‘Talk all night ! I don’t know what 
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you call talking—but it is time you 
let that gentleman go on with h:s 
ftory, 

Certainly, certainly, it is not pro- 
per to a a ftory, ynlefs it went 
to an intolerable length. 

All, Certainly—certainly— 

Now pray, fir, go on. 

Why, gentlemen, I have no other 
objection to go on than this. My 
ftory is to be fure a very fhort one, 
but including the interruptions I may 
meet with, and fuppofing them to 
be of the fame nature with thofe I 
have met, Ido compute, upon an ex- 
act calculation, that my ftory wold 
not be finifhed before the conclufion 
of the prefent year, and fo I am your 
humble fervant, 


Anecpotes of Baron Born, the celebrated MINERALOGIST. 


[ From Dr. Townfon’s Travels in Hungary. ] 


Be Born, was a native of 
Carlburg in Tranfylvania, of a 
noble family, and came early in life 
to Vienna, and ftudied under the Je- 
fuits ; who, no doubt, perceiving in 
him more than common abilities, and 
that he would one day be an honour 
to their order, prevailed on him to 
enter into it; but of this fociety he 
was a member only about a year and 
a half. He then left Vienna, and 
went to Prague, where, as it is the 
cultom of Germany, he ftudied the 
law. As foon as he had completed 
his ftudies, he made a tour through 
a part of Germany, Holland, the Ne- 
therlands, and France ; and returning 
to Prague, he engaged in the ftudies 
of natural hiflory, mining, and their 
connected branches ; and in 1770, he 
was received into the department of 
the mines and mint at Prague. As 
we learn from his letters, this year he 
made a tour, and vifited the principal 
mines of Hungary and Tranfylvania, 
and during it kept up a correfpondence 
with the celebrated Ferber, who in 
1774, publifhed his letters. —It was in 
this tour that he fo nearly loft his life, 


and where he was ftruck with that 
difeafe which embittered the reft of 
his days, and which was only rendered 
fupportable by a ftrong philofophic 
mind and active difpofition. 

It was at Felfo-Banya where be met 
with this misfortune, as appears from 
his eighteenth letter to Mr. Ferber. 
He defcended here into a mine, where 
fire was ufed to detach theore, to ob- 
ferve the efficacy of this means, too 
foon after the fire had been extin- 
guifhed, and while the mine was full 
of arfenical vapours raifed by the heat. 
‘My long filence,’ fays he to his 
friend Ferber, ‘ is the confequence of 
an unlucky accident, which had al- 
moft coft me my life. I defcended th¢ 
great mine, to fee the manner of ap- 
plying the fire, and its effects on the 
mine, when the fire was hardly ex- 
tin&t, and the mine was ftill full of 
fmoke.’ How greatly he fuffered in 
his health by this accident appears 
from his letter, in which he com- 
plained that he could hardly bear the 
motion of his carriage ; upon this mi 
fortune he haftened to Vienna. Afier 


this, he was appoinied at Prague 
Xz 
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In 1771, he 


phylacium Bornecnum. This is the 
catalogue of his collection of foffils, 
which he afterward difpofed of to the 
bon. Mr. Greville. ‘This work drew 
on h'm the attention of mineralogifts, 
and brought him into correfpondence 
with the firft men im this line. He 
was now made a member of the Royal 
Societies of Stockholm, Sienna, and 
Padua ; and in 1774, the fame ho- 
nour was conferred on him by the 
Roya! Society of London. 

During his refidence in Bohemia, 
he did not apply himfelf to the bufi- 
nefs of his charge alone; but his ac- 
tive difpofition induced him to feek 
for opportunities of extending know- 
ledge, and of being ufeful to the 
world, He took a part in the work, 
entitled ¢ Portraits of the learned Men 
and Artifts of Bohemia and Moravia.’ 
He was likewiie concerned in the 
¢ Literary Tranfactions of Bohemia 
and Moravia,’ and the editor of the 
latter publicly acknowledges in the 
preface to it, how much Bohemian 
literature is indebted tohim. Prague 
aid Vienna were both without a pub- 
lic cabinet for the ufe of the ftudents : 
it was at his inftigation that govern- 
ment was induced to form one, and he 
himielf aflitted by his contributions 
and his labours. In 1775, he laid 
the foundation of a literary fociety, 
which publifhed feveral volumes un- 
der the title of ¢ Mimoirs of a private 
Society in Bohemia.’ 

His fame reaching the emprefs 
Mary Therefa, in 1776, fhe called 
hin to Vienna, to arrange and de- 
fcribe the Imperial collection, and 
about two years after, he publifhed 
the fplendid work containing the 
Conchology: in the execution of this, 
I believe he had fome afliftance. The 
emprefs defrayed the expences for a 
ceriain number of copies. On the 
death of this patron the work was dif- 
continued, her fucceffor, the emperor 
Jofeph, not favouring the undertak- 
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counfellor of the mines. 
publithed a {mall work fof the jefuit 
Poda, on the machinery ufed about 
mines, and the next year his Litho- 


ing. He had likewife the honour of 
inftruéting the arch-duchefs Maria 
Anna in natural hiftory, who was 
partial to this entertaining ftudy ; and 
he formed and arranged for her a neat 


_mufeum. In 1779, he was raifed to 


the office of afual counfillor of the 
court-chamber, in the department of 
the mines and mint. ‘This office de- 
tained him conftantly in Vienna, and 
engaged the chief part of his time. 
The confequences of his misfortune 
at Felfo-Banya began now to be felt 
in the févereft manner; he was at- 


tacked with the moft excruciating cho- , 


lics, which rofe to fuch a degree as to 
threaten a fpeedy termination of his 
life and miferies. In this depth of 
torment, he had recourfe to the ufual 
calmer of bodily pain, opium, and a 
large portion of this being placed by 
the fide of him, which he was order- 
ed only to take in {mall dcfes; once 
brought to defperation through the in- 
tenfity of his pain, he fwallowed it at 
one draught. ‘This brought on a 
lethargy, which lafted four and twenty 
hours; but when he awoke he was 
free of his pains. ‘The diforder now 
attacked his legs and feet, particularly 
his right leg, and in this he was lame 
for the reft of his life; fometimes the 
lamenefs was accompanied by pain, 
fometimes not. But his fect by de- 
grees withered, and he was obliged 
to fit, or lie, or lean upon a fopha ; 
though fometimes he was fo well as to 
be able to fit upon a ftool, but not to 
move from one room to the other 
without affiftance, 

His free and active genius led him 
to intereft himfelf in ali the occur- 
rences of the times, and to take an 
active part in all the inflitutions and 
plans, for enlightening and reforming 
mankind. ‘With thefe benevolent in- 
tentions he formed connexions with 
the Free-mafons, whofe views in this 
part of the world were fomething 
more than eating and drinking, as 
may be conjeétured by the laws and 
regulations made againft mafonry by 
theemperor Jofeph. Under Therefa, 
this order was obliged to keep itlelf 
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very fecret in Auftria ; but Jofeph, on 
his coming to the throne, tolerated it, 
and the baron founded in the Auftrian 
metropolis, a lodge called the True 
Concord. This was no card club, or 
affociation for eating and drinking, 
where the leading members were 
chofen by their capacity for taking in 
folids and liquids, and where a good 
fong was confidered as a firft rate 
qualification ; but a focicty of learned 
men, whofe lodge was a place of 
rendezvous for the literari of the ca- 
ital. 

No doubt the obftacles thefe gen- 
tlemen would find, to the progreis of 
fcience and ufeful knowledge, in the 
church hierarchy, and in the cabals 
of courtiers, would draw their atten- 
tion to political fubje&ts ; and fubjects 
were really difcufled here which the 
church had forbidden to be {poken of, 
and which the government muft have 
wifhed not tobe thought of. At their 
meetings, diifertations on fome fubject 
of hiftory, Ethics, or moral Philo- 
fophy, were read by the members ; 
and commonly fomething on the hif- 


_tory of ancient and modern myfteries 


and fecret focieties. Thefe were af- 
terward publifhed in the Diary for 
Free-mafons, for the ufe of the ini- 
tiated, and not for public fale.—In 
the winter they met occafionally, and 
held more public difcourfes, to which 
the members of the other lodges were 
allowed accefs. As moft of the learn- 
ed of Vienna belonged to this lodge, 
it was very natural to fuppofe, that 
many of the differtations read here, 
were not quite within the limits of 
the original plan of the fociety. It 
was theie diflertations, I believe, which 
gave rife to another periodical work, 
which was continued for fome time by 
the baron, and his brother mafons. 
He was likewife active in extirpating 
fuperftitions of various kinds, which 
had crept into the other lodges, and 
equally zealous in giving to thefe fo- 
cieties fuch an organization, as might 
render them ufeful to the public. 
The baron, and many others of his 
lodge, belonged to the fociety of the 
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illuminated, 'This was no difhonour to 
him ; the views of this order, at leait 
at firft, feem to have been commend- 
able; they were the improvement of 
mankind, not the deftruction of fo- 
ciety. Such inftitutions are only ufe- 
ful or dangerous, and to be approved 
of or condemned, according to the 
ftate of fociety; and this was before: 
the French revojution, and in a coun- 
try Icfs enlightened than almoit any 
other part of Germany. So zealous 
a friend was he to them, that when 
the elector of Bavaria ordered all 
thofe in his fervice to quit this order, 
he was fo difpleafed that he returned 
the academy of Munich the diploma 
they had fent him on their receiving 
him among them, ‘publicly avowed his 
attachment to the order, and thought 
it proper to break off all further con- 
nexion with Bavaria, as a member of 
its literary fociety. ‘The Free-mafons 
did not long retain the patronage of 
their fovereign: the emperor Jofeph 
foon became jealous of their influence, 
and put them under fuch reftrictions, 
and clogged them with fuch incum- 
brances, as to amount almoft to a pro- 
hibition; and as fuch they acted, for 
the fociety found it neceflary to dif- 
foive. 

What raifed the baron fo high in 
the public opinion, was his know- 
ledge of mineralogy, and his fuc- 
cefsful experiments in metallurgy, 
and principally in the progrefs of 
amalgamation. ‘The ufe of quick-fil- 
ver in extracting the noble metals 
from their ores, was not a difcovery 
of the baron’s, nor of the century ‘in 
which he lived; yet he extended fo 
far its application in metallurgy as to 
form a brilliant epoch in this moft im- 
portant art. After he had at great 
expence made many private experi- 
ments, and was convinced of the uti- 
lity of his method, he laid before the 
emperor an account of his difcovery, 
who gave orders that a decifive ex- 
periment on a large quantity of ore 
fhould be made at Schemnitz, in Hun- 
gary. To fee this he invited many 
of the moft celebrated chymilts and 
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metallurgifts of Europe ; and Ferber, 
Ethvjer, Charpentier, Trebra, Poda, 
and many more, were prefent, and 
approved of his invention. On this 
general approbation, he publifhed, by 
order of the emperor, his Treatife on 
the Procefs of Amalgamation, with a 
great many engravings of the requi- 
fite inftruments and machinery. To 
fappofe that his fuccefs, while it 
broaght him fame and emolument, did 
not draw upon him the envy and ill- 
will of many of his brother metal- 
lurgifts and affociates in office, would 
fhow a great ignorance of what is 
daily pafling in common life. Envy 
has its fhare even in maintaining order 
in fociety ; it is this which tends to 
keep the great from rifing higher, 
while 2 contrary paffion litts up the 
Eile, or prevents them from falling 
lower. 

Though great cabals were raifed 
againft him, and againft the intro- 
duétion of his method, yet the advan- 
tages of it in many cafes were fo very 
evident, that the emperor ordered it 
to be ufed in his Hungarian mines; 
and, as a recompence for his difco- 
very, gave him for ten years the third 
part of the favings arifing from its ap- 
Piication, and four per cent. of this 
third part for the next twenty years. 
Even this did not defend him from 
being fill haraffed by his enemies ; 
obftacles were ftill thrown in the. way 
to prevent the introduétion and fuc- 
cefs of his difcovery, and to defraud 
him of his well-earned recompenfe. 

Though he fuffered very much in 
the latter part of his life, yet this did 
not prevent him from continuing his 
Iiterary purfuits. In 1790, he pub- 
Yihed his Catalogue methodique raifinné 
of the colleion of fofils of mifs 


Raab, which had been chiefly formed 
by his donations. This work, ele- 
gantly printed in two volumes, was 
well received by the public ; and he 
was writing the Fai Leopoldini, and 
a mineralogical work, when death 
put an end to his ufeful Iie and to his 
fufferings. 

Notwithfanding the varied advice 
of his phyficians his difeafe continued : 
in fuch a tate quacks find eafy aceefs 
to the fick ; who is not then ready to 
feize the noftrum of the bold pre- 
tender? One of thefe gave him a de- 
coction which foon calmed his fuffer- 
ings, and which he was affured would 
cure him in a few weeks. He conti- 
nued the ufe of this for the laft five 
months of his life: it really diminifh- 
ed his pains ; but his friends obferved 
that his cheerfulnefs, which hitherto 
had not lefthim, diminifhed likewife, 
and that fpafms often attacked his 
lower limbs. On the 2ift of July 
1791, he was feized with fpafms and 
cold; the former foon fubfided on 
friction, but he loft his fpeech. On 
the fubfequent days he had different 
attacks till the 28th, when he found 
himfelf better, but he was foon at- 
tacked again with fpafms, and in thefe 
he expired. 

Born, was of a middle fize and deli- 
cate conftitntion, dark complexion, 
black hair, and large black eyebrows, 
Wit and fatire, and a quick compre- 
henfion, were mained in his eyes, 
and his lively and penetrating genius 
appeared in his countenance. Befide 
being a good claffic, he was mafter of 
moft European languages of note, 
and poffefied much general infor+ 
mation, no ways connected with 
thofe branches of ‘fcience required in 
his profeffion, 


GLa4é4sSs &. 


| gas Y informs us, the art of 
maxing glafs was difcovered by 
the following circumftance. As fome 
merchants were carrying nitre, they 
flopt near a river iffuing from Mount 
Carmel. Not readily finding ftones 
to reft their kettles on, they employed 
fome ricces cf their nitre for that pur- 


pofe. The fire gradually — 
the nitre, it mixed with the fand, and 
a tranfparent matter flowed, which in 
fact, was nothing lefs than glafs. 

It is certain we are indebted ta 
chance, more than genius, for many of 
the moft valuable difcoverics, 
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ON MODERN PENANCES. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 

HE following remarks I put to- 

gether partly, fometime fince, 
and circumftances have fince occurred 
which induced me to revife, and alter 
them to the prefent form. If they 
fhall contribute to the amufement of 
fome of your numerous readers, I 
fhall be fatisfied that I have not alto- 
gether {pent my time in vain. 

Tam, &c. 

No objeé is more worthy of con- 
fideration than the many mortifica- 
tions men fubmit to, and the many 
difappointments they voluntarily ha; 
zard in the gratification of a favourite 
pafiion, or in the purfuit or a favourite 
obje&t. The ancients, particularly 
the Chriftian fathers, and the Biogra- 
phers of the Calender faints, enter- 
tain us with moft wonderful relations 
of the many auilerities they willingly 
impofed on theméelves for the fake of 
teligion. it makes modern flefh zo 
creep (as the faying is) to read of men 
whipping themfelves until the blood 
ran down to their heels—of their 
talking knives, lancets, &c. and cut- 
ting, flahing, gathing, ftabbing, 
tearing and piercing their bodies, and 
afier all, initead of the unguents 
of the apothecary, applying falt and 
vinegar to their wounds, that they 
might rot mifs the leaft atom of agony, 
nor a particle of pain.—Their fieep- 
ing on beds of iron, without pillows 
or bolfters, their being clothed in 
thirts of horfe-hair, eating raw herbs, 
often fleeping on the bare ground, 
Making pilgrimages bare-footed, or 
With nails in their fhoes, with many 
Other kinds of punifhments volunta- 
rily inficted, make up fuch a cata- 
logue of felf-torments as one cannot 
read of without fhuddering. 

Terrible as thele relations are, and 
even highly exaggerated as they have 
been by the hiftorians of the times, I 
am inclined to think, that the prefent 
days are not days of eafe and luxury, 


, 
but that our mortifications and per- 
ances are as numerous, and (I hope w 
be able to prove) much more grievous 
to bear, than any thing we read of 
in monaflic hiftory. This age is by 
fome fturdy moralifts called an age of 
luxury. Partly I deny this, and partly 
allow it. I deny it in the fenfe they 
mean, but I allow it in the fenfe that 
ought to be put upon it; fo that, as L 
have the moit profound refpe& for alf 
moral writers, and efpecially for my 
contemporaries, [ am happy to think 
that our difference of opinion is merely 
verbal, and that when we have mu- 
tually given our meaning of the term 
luxury, there will be found no effentiaf 
difference of fentiment. By it, they 
mean that pleafant and voluptuous 
eafe in which perfons of fortune live, 
but in my definition, I exciude every 
idea of eafe and pieafure. 

If we coniider that fytem of mo- 
rals, or rather manners, compre- 
,hended in the word luxury, it mutt be 
very evident that we cannot connec 
with them the common notions of 
eafe and pleafure. And I think that 
a very few remarks will be fufficient 
to prove, that there is nothing in the 
aufterities of the ancients, which is 
not far exceeded by the voluntary pen- 
ances and mortifications of the modern 
worthippers of tafte and fafhion. In 
a word, it will be found that the latter 
exceed the former, as far as pain of 
mind exceeds pain of body, and how 
much that is, I with all my readers to 
guefs, but none to experience. 

Whoever has feen the prodigious 
concourfe of people fqueezing into a 
theatre, already too much crowded te 
contain thofe in it with convenience, 
may have fome idea of one of the 
common mortificatious to which we 
fubject ourfelves. ‘That it is not the 
fpectacle to be feen, but the mere love 
of penance, which makes us fubmit 
to this, will be very evident, if we 
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confider that the fpeétacle itfelf is 
really a matter of much indifference ; 
fo much fo, that it fignifies not a 
ftraw, whether it be one of Shakf- 
peare’s tragedies, one of Aftley’s 
horfes, a dancing dog, a fparring 
match, a ftone eater, or a ventrilo- 
guift. But ,thefe are {mall mortifica- 
tions, and peculiar to all of us; let us 
come to thofe which are more feri- 
ous. ‘ 
The old monks thought much of 
their whippings, and it muit be al- 
lowed they were fevere ; but what 
would they have thought of our mo- 
dern devotees, who for whole years 
together fivallow flow poifon, in quan- 
tities admirably calculated to mortily 
the body with aches, racking pains, 
and every fpecies of horrible torment? 
Nay, fometimes fufficient to deprive 
them for hours of their fenfes, which 
on their return are accompanied with 
dreadful and agonizing pains in the 
head, ftomach, and bowels, violent . 
reachings, &c. leaving behind them 
debility, and all its concomitants. And 
what, moreover, would they have 
faid, had they been told that all this 
is volantary, that there is no article 
in our creed, no law in our ftatute- 
books, by which they are enjoined, 
and in fact no neceflity impoied on us 
in the performance of thefe mortifi- 
cations ? Surely they would not have 
faid that fuch lives were lives of eafe 
and pleafure. Amd when they had 
contemplated one of our devotees in 
the act of penance, his blood: boiling, 
‘his eyes red and inflamed, his pulfe at 
140, his limbs tottering under him, 
his fpeech imperfeét, but as far as in- 
telligible, calling upon the devil to 
* take him and all his companions,’ 
what would they have thought but 
that the Deity he worfhipped impofed 
fevere penances for fins, and that 
there was nothing in the penances of 
popery, compared .to the voluntary 
mortifications of proteftant men of /p:- 
rit. Compared indeed to their fuf- 
ferings, the punifhments of the ancient 
monks are light as a feather, 

This part of my fubje& naturally 

2 


leads me to mention the fu/tings, which 
ancient devotees impofed on them- 
felves, and fubmitted to at the ritk 
even of their lives. Perhaps the 
growing influence of butchers and 
poulterers in this kingdom, rendered 
it neceflary that faftings fhould be dif- 
couraged. But if faiting was intend- 
ed to mortify the body, it will appear 
from what I have advanced above, 
that we take a much more effectual 
way of doing that, and at the fame 
time properly confult the intereits of 
our markets ; it is not, indeed, ne- 
ceflary to fay another word upon this 
fubject. If the body is to be punith- 
ed, there cannot be a more effectual 
method taken than to overcharge it. 
Jt may be faid, perhaps, that the 
ancients had more merit, becaufe they 
did penance for their fins, whereas, 
fay they, what are the motives of 
your modern devotees ? But here, in 
fact, lies the fuperior merit of the mo- 
derns, for they have no motive, end, 
or aim that I could ever difcover. 
They mortify for mortification’s fake. 
They have no reward, nor hope of 
reward, or if they entertain the latter, 
they always confefs themfelves difap- 
pointed, which,comes precifely to the 
fame point. No; our devotees are 
certainly perfeétly difinterefted ; real 
pleafure they have none, but real pain 
they enjoy as often as they perform 
penance. And permit me to men- 
tion another circumftance fo much in 
their favour, that it muft for ever 
filence the advocates for the old dif- 
cipline. The ancient devotees, we 
know, lived to a great age; in full 
health and vigour, both of mind and 
body ; they might flog their backs, 
fleep upon iron beds, or wear horfe- 
hair chemi/-s, but none of thofe things 
appear to have fhortened their lives; 
nor do we hear that hanging, drown 
ing, or fhooting themfelves was any 
part of their fyflem. How, then, 
does the quettion itand ? Our modern 
penances are directly calculated to 
fhorten life, and to render what re- 
mains of it painful. How many, who 
have lived to be incapable of doing 
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penance any more, are tormented by 
the confequences, and, fo to fpcak, 
the appendixes and fupplements of 
their former works! But for one who 
does furvive the feverity of penances 
a hundred fall martyrs to it, fome in 
the very act; and, indeed, a, weari- 
nefs of life, and a diltaite of izs belt 
comforts, are marks fo characteriltic 
of our modern devotees, that they 
have repeatedly been known to clote 
the fcene by a piitul or a fword. ‘There 
is nothing equal to this in the annals 
of monaitic or heremitical life. 

I have now proved the great fu- 
periority of the voluntary penances of 
the moderns over thofe of the anci- 
ents, ini one particular, that of mor- 
tifying the body. I proceed now to 
give iome proofs of our fuperiority in 
refpeét to the mortifications in which 
the mind is concerned. 

‘The ancients boalt, indeed, of their 
contempt of riches, and of their pre- 
ferring on all occafions the hardthips 
of life to the comforts and conveni- 
encies of it. But in thofe two re- 
{pects, our modern {elf tormentors far 
exceed them. As to contempt of 
tichess we may fafely affirm, that 
what a man never had, he is not very 
likeiy to regret the lofs of. The 
ancients were always poor, and from 
habits of poverty, became in time to 
like it, efpecially when they faw what 
inconveniencies riches occafioned to 
thofe who pofieffed them. Far dif- 
ferent is the cafe with our devotees. 
They are generally born to opulence, 
but in procefs of time, whether ow- 
ing to education, or other circum- 
ftances, or, which is the moft charita- 
ble fuppofition, to the fame real con- 
tempt for riches, which the ancients 
entertained, they foon acquire a dif- 
tafte, a loathing of money ; and, as 
this appears in youth and health, it 
cannot be attributed to their having 
outlived their good humour, and hav- 
ing quarreiled with fociety. But 
whatever be the eaufe, the confe- 
quence is, that their time is: divided 
between two things, coatriving {chemes 
to get rid of money, the root of ali 
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evil, as they know by expérien¢e, and 
executing the fchemes fo contrived. 
And as the common methods of part- 
ing with money are found infufficient 
to confume it foon enough, various 
odd experiments have been tried, of 
Which the ancient devotees, had they 
been ever fo rich, and loathed riches, 
could have no idea. One of the chief 
of thefe experiments, and the moft 
fuccefsful of them, is by ufing a num- 
ber of pieces of paper marked with 
red and black fpots, which are called 
hearts, diamonds, fpades and clubs, 
for reafons which we cannot at prefent 
conjecture. Thofe pieces of paper 
are divided among four perfons, an 
equal number to each, and by a par 
ticular method of mixing them toge- 
ther, which it would be tedious here 
to defcribe, it fo happens that a per- 
fon who has entered a room, with oné 
thoufand pounds in his pocket, often 
leaves it without a penny ; or if he 
have no money at the time, his word 
is fufficient, as people who take this 
method of parting with their moneys 
are moft punctual in fulfilling any 
promifes they have made. This tran{> 
ter of property in entirely performed 
by the pieces of paper we {peak off 
and it is pérhaps the molt expeditious 
way poflible. 
Others, who are tired of the bits of 
paper, get rid of their money by 
means of two cubic pieces of ivory 
with black fpots or dots upon thems 
which they throw from a wooden ma~ 
chine with great violence upon the 
table. By means of thefe; and the 
pieces of paper, fome men not far ad= 
vanced in years, have made fhift to get 
rid of many thoufand pounds in a very 
fhort time; nay, fuch has been their 
contempt of riches, that they have 
even watted their laft penny, or if they 
referved a {mall moiety, it has been 
generally too {mall to enabie them to 
live in their own country. Now the 
ancients would have thought it facri- 
fice enough if they had parted with 
their money for value received, or 
for fomr confideration, fuch as build-« 
ing — portioning young maid« 
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ens, erecting fine houfes and villas, 
giving expenfive entertainments, or 


Jubfribing to the fate! But no fuch 


ambitious or vain motives infiuence 
our devotees. On the contrary, no- 
thing is more fhocking to them than 
the neceflity of befpeaking any thing 
from a tradefman, except, indeed, 
the neceffity of paying for it. They 
are defirous, when they part with 
their money, that no veltige fhould 
remain, nothing to’ remind them 
that they ever pofiefied any; and 
that this may be more effectually 
accomplifhed, when the laft fhilling is 
gone, their horfes, carriages, equi- 
page, and farniture go with it.—If 
this be not fuperior felf-denial, exalted 
penance, and the very acerbity and 
acrimony 6f mortification, I give up 
all knowledge of words, allexperience 
of men and things—I might men- 
tion here various other methods daily 
practifed by our devotees for the more 
efreCtual difbu:iement of their fortunes, 
fuch as keeping horfes, and what is 
called Jetting ; but as thefe methods 
are well known, I fhall pafs to ano- 
ther part of my fubject, namely, the 
preferring the hardihips of life to 
its comforts. 

This was the great, the favourite 
boait of the ancients ; but how much 
our dealers in penance excel them in 
this, every one muft be fenfible who 
knows what the comforts of life are, and 
with what contempt they are viewed. 
One part of the ancient difcipline was 
toavoid alleommerce with the fair fex, 
that is, by marriage. ‘The fame doc- 
trine prevails fill, but is refined upon 
in fuch a manner, as to make it far 
more conducive to mortification than 
the ancients had any notion of. They 
avoid marriage (to ufe their own 
phrafe) ‘as they would avoid the 
devil ;’ but in lieu of that, they choofe 
a female companion, who may aflitt 
them in getting nd of every comfort 
in life ; to her humours they live in 
perpetual fubje€lien ; fhe enjoys what 
money is not difpofed of by the pa- 
pers or ivory cubes above-mentioned, 
and it is remarkable that thofe ladies 


fo perfeétly coincide with their keepe 
ers’ ideas of penance, that they never 
ceafe to give them all the trouble in 
their power, harafling their minds by a 
ferics of jealous whims, difappoint- 
ments, caprices and levities, until 
fomctimes they drive them out of their 
f-nfes, or, whatis more difficult, out 
of their country. Can any plan be 
conceived fo well calculated for de- 
ftroying the comforts of life? Can 
any man better evince his contempt 
for eafe and comfort, than by adopt- 
ing fuch a plan ? What is the pitcher 
of water, the iron bed, the fhirt of 
briitles, and the cat o’ nine tails com- 
pared to this? 

Of the other comforts of life, fucix 
as focial friends, rational conver{a- 
tion, books, independence of mind, 
with a long lilt of ercereras, it is not 
neceflary to fay much, as from what 
has been already advanced, it muft be 
plain they are totally deftroyed, and 
never admitted to interfere with the 
penance of a man of /pirit. 

It has already been mentioned, that 
the ancients, feverely as they might 
caliigate their bedies, lived to grea 
age, in good health, and free from 
care and turmoil. This, whatever 
their advocates may fay to the con- 
trary, was really a life of eafe, a down 
bed, a fmooth pillow, compared to 
the voluntary fufferings of the devo- 
tees of the prefent day. Their age is 
feldom great; their health is gone be- 
fore they have known its value ; and, 
left there might ftill be comfort in free- 
dom, we find them not unfrequently 
prefer the horrors of a jail to the 
comforts of a free houfe, which they 
might enjoy, were they to remit but 
a lutle of the hard penance they have 
enjoined themfelves. We have al- 
ready {poken of the piftol, the {word 
and the rope, and left it fhould be 
faypofed that thefe means are had re- 
courfe to, in order to finifh their pen+ 
ance, it muft be added, that they 
never adopt them until they have {fo 
completely exhaufted all the various 
forms and modes of mortification, that 
not a fingle flea-bite remains, nor % 
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fmgle thilling to part with. And let 
me not forget to mention that, like 
the ancient difciplinarians, the worid 
allows them the utle of Mersyrs, dif- 
tinguilhing the particular {pecies of 
martyrdom they fuffered, thus: «A.B. 
fell a martyr to drinking; B.C. a 
glorious martyr to the turf; D. E. 
an eminent martyr in the caufe of 
whit; F.G. mariyred in his twenty- 
feventh year by an opera-dancer, &c. 
1 have materials by me for a * Com- 
plete Hiklory of Modern Martyrdom,’ 
which I intend to puolith very foon. 
It will far exceed any thing recorded 
by Fox or Clark, in their celebrated 
Martyrologies. 

Thus I have briefly fhewn, that 
when we confider the particular cha- 
ratteriftics of the age, we ought to be 
cautious, and not admit it to be an 
age of ec/2, or an age of pleafire, 
without duly weightng the import of 
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thofe terms. The lives I have de- 
{cribéd are not lives of eafe; they 
may, indeed, be called feeble at- 
tempts at pleafure ; but it is pleafure 
never attained, while the attempt in- 
variably brings on a train of evils, 
difappoiutments and forrow, diltrefs 
of body, and vexation of foul. In 
giving the preceding account, I would 
have my readers take notice that £ 
havetakenro fide. J thought it pro- 
per to rectify the miftakes of paft hif- 
terians, and prevent thofe of future 
ones, in refpec to the pretended fu- 
periority of the ancient modes of 
penance over the prefent—but | have 
caretully avoided any other fpecies of 
partiality toward the latter, than what 
naturally arifes from the love of hif- 
toric truth. I leave it entirely to my 
readers to confider the fubje&t atten- 
tively, and judge for themfelves. 
X. A. 


ANECDOTES OF THE TWO SICILIES. 


{From ‘ Travels in the Two Sicilies, and fome Parts of the Appenines,’ by 
the Abbe Spailanzani, 4 vols. 8vo.] 


Scarciry or Warer at Mount 
Erna, 


Suort time before I reached 
X the rocks [ was in fearch of, a 
{cene prefented itfelf, which, though 
foreign to my fubject, the fentiment 
of humanity and compaition we feel 
on witnefling the misfortunes of our 
fellow-creatures, wili not permit me 
to pafs in dlence. 

Mount Etna has at all times been 
very deficicnt in {prings; but when 1 
was there the fcarcity of water was 
extreme, not a drop of rain having 
fallen for nine months ; and the rain 
water, which the pealants of thefe 
places had colieéted in cifterns, being 
exhauited, they were obliged to ¢9 
in fearch of it to thofe parts of the 
mountain, wherea {canty {pring might 
fil be found. [hough in my journey 
up Etna, [ had fuilicient reafon to 
notice this fearcity of water, by being 
made to pay for it much dearer than 


for wine at Catania, I was much more 
convinced of it when, on my way, I 
faw a number of women and girls 
carrying barrels on beatts of burden, 
to fill with water at a {pring on one 
fide of the road.. But the fcene which 
made the greateft impreflion on me, 
I met with on my return, in the vici- 
nity of Jaci; where I faw more than 
a hundred poor mountaineers of both 
fexes, who had come thither to quench 
their thirit at a ftream of water which 
iflued from the midit of the lava. It 
ftrongly excited my pity to fee thefe 
wretched peafants, all bare-footed, 
expoied to a burning fun, for the heat 
was then very great in thofe low parts 
of the mountain ; and labouring and 
fweating under the load of large earth- 
en veilels, which they had brought 
en their fhoulders and heads, a dif- 
tance of more than ten miles, to carry 
home water. When they came within 
fight of the fpring, they exerted all 
the jtrength they rciained, haftened 
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their weary fleps, and, when they 
Yeached it, began to drink with ex- 
treme eagernefs, without, for along 
time, taking away their lips. How 
much was my commiferation increafed, 
when they informed me they were 
obliged to perform this Jaborious 
journey every day, that is, to em- 
ploy the whole day in it; travelliag 
from the time of fun-rife till noon to 
reach the fpring, and from noon to 
the du of the evening to regain 
their habitations, and ‘carry re- 
frefhment to their parched families ! 
While I was lifening to their fad 
ftory; it chanced that one of them, a 
boy about thirteen years of age, in 
fetting down the veffel he carried on 
his fhoulder, let it flip, I know not 
how, out of his hand, and it broke 
by the fall: Words can fearcely de- 
{cribe the coniternation, grief and 
anguifh, with which’ he .appeared 
transfixed at the accident, while with 
bitter tears and in ‘broken exclama- 
tions he lamented his misfortune, and 
expreffed his fears of the confequences 
he apprehended to himfelf, from his 
being thus difabled from carrying 
home to his thirity parents the expect- 
ed fupply. As little is it poflible to 
defcribe the joy, ‘delight, and lively 
fentiment of gratitude which he ex- 
prefled, on my giving him a Small 
iece of money, that he might buy, 
in a neighbouring village, another 
veffel to replace that which was broken, 
and complete with the vfual fuccefs 
his laborious journey. ' 





Museums. 


Tue city of Catania, during my 
flay there,- amply afforded me the 
means of inftruction and entertain- 
ment. The two mufeums, the one 
belonging to the prince di Bifcari, 
and the other to the Renediétine fa- 
thers, befide the various objects they 
contain relative to the arts and anti- 
quities, are alfo furnifhed with a col- 
JeCtion of natural preduétions, and 
will be found to correfpond to the 
great cxpeCations that may have 


been formed of them from the ad- 
vantageous defcriptions of Reidefel, 
Brydone, and Borch. That of the 
prince is di'tinguifhed by fome rare 
fpecimers, which might adorn the 
richeft, and moft extentive collections. 
But in that city a third mufeum, hi- 
therto little known, becaufe it is new, 
is beginning to flourifh. It may be 
faid it is yet in its infancy; but the 
infant may become a giant. The 
pofleffor and founder of it is the 
chevalier Giceeni. His firit intention 
was to collect the moti curious and in- 
terefting produGions of the Sicilian 
fea; and he has fucceeded admirably. 
We here find dry preparations of the 
fifhe:, moft remarkable for their form 
or the rarity of their fpecies.—It is 
equally well firnithed with fpecimens 
of the principal cruitaceous animals of 
that fea, butthe numerous and chofen 
collection of thofe of the tefiacecus 
kind is the principal ornament of the 
mufeum. With refpeé to thefe, we 
find a pra€tice adopted we meet with 
in no other cabinet. As there are 
fome extremely minute fhells, in fizg 
not exceeding a grain of fand, which 
it is impoflibie to view diftinly with 
the naked eye, they are as it were 
loft in the greater part of other mu- 
feums ; but here they are placed, me- 
thedically diftributed, at the bottom 
of fmall tubes, at the cther end of 
which is a Jens, by the aid of which, 
the eye is enabied to difcover the 
beauty of the colours, the peculiarity 
of the involutions, the infinite variety 
of the forms, the windings of the 
apertures, the cavities, prominences, 
points, threads, &c. In fine, thefe 
points of organized matter, by this 
means, equally with the largercruftace- 
ous animals, afford pleature to the 
eyes of the curious, and ufeful in- 
ftruction to the learned, for charac- 
terizing the {pecies. 
nutans 


Laxcs or AGNANO, AND AVERNO. 


I BELIEVE no one doubts that the 
cavity filled with water, and ufually 
denoininated the lake of Agnano, has 
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been the mouth of a volcano. It cer- 
tainly has internally the refemblance 
of one, fince it is fhaped like an in- 
verted funnel, the ufual figure of vol- 
anic craters. It mutt have been a 
very large one, fince it is nearly two 
miles in circuit. Numerous flocks of 
ducks fwim on its furface, and its 
Waters contain great quantities of 
geich and frogs, which were once 
celebrated for a pretended monitrous 
formation ; until the caufe of this ab- 
fured error was detected by Vallifneri. 
it may not, perhaps, be uninftructive, 
fhould I, by way of an amufing di- 
greflion, relate the ftory of this plea- 
fant miflake to the reader. 

It is well known that frogs, before 
they arrive at the perfect form of 
their fpecies, have that of a kind of 
worms, ufually called tadpoles ; the 
bodies of which are of an orbicular 
fhape, and have tails. We know, 
likewife, that thefe tadpoles become 
frogs by degrees, the hinder legs be- 
ing firit produced, and afterward the 
fore-legs, while they retain the tail 
for :. confiderable time. This gives 
them a ftrange appearance, as the 
tail appears like the lower half of a 
fih, while the round body and legs 
refemble the frog. Hence perfons 
unacquainted with the produétions of 
nature have fuppofed them to be mon- 
ftrous animals, half fifh and half frogs. 
A credulous Neapolitan brought one 
of thefe moniters, which he faid was a 
native of the lake Agnano, to Val- 
lifneri at Milan, that he might view 
it and admire it. It did not, how- 
ever, require the knowledge of fo 
great a naturalift immediately to per- 
ceive the abfurd error. The tadpole, 
which to him was an objeét of laugh- 
ter, not of admiration, was of an ex- 
traordinary fize, whence he concluded 
that the frogs of the lake Agnano 
were extremely large. They are 
not, however, larger than the com- 
mon fize, nor did [ find the tadpoles 
bigger, though, as it was the end of 
July, they had arrived at their ful! 
growth, and many, having caift their 
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tails, had become perfe% frogs. That 
which was fhewn to Vallifneri was, 
poflibly, brought from fome other 
country, perhaps America ; where the 
frogs grow toan extremely large fize. 

The fides and bottom of this lake 
are of tufa, (a kind of flone formed 
of volcanic fubitances) interfperfed, 
in fome places, with fragments of 
lava and pumice-ftone ; though we 
do not find, at lenit fo far as the eye 
can reach, any veins or ftrata of lava; 
whence I infer the eruption to have 
been entirely, or in a great degree, 
thick and flimy. 

The fame ideas which naturally 
occur to the obforver at the fight of 
the lake Agnano, will be fuggetted, 
likewife, by that of Averno, as there 
can be no doubt but, this likewife was 
the crater of an aucient volcano. The 
Grecks called it Aornus; becaufe no 
birds were found near it, probably on 
account of fome pettilential vapour 
which then exhaled, and deprived 
them of life. The author of the 
Campi Phiegrai afferts, that it is very 
rarely that any waterfow! are to be 
feen on this lake, and that when they 
come they remain there but a very 
fhort time, ‘The truth, however, 1s, 
that whenever | was there, I faw 
great numbers of teal fwimming on 
the furface; and the peafants aflured 
me that the lake abounded with water- 
fowl in the winter. Nor do | know 
any caufe which can, at prefent, drive 
them from a place where they may 
find plenty of food; as neither the 
environs, nor the lake itfelf, .afford 
any indication of noxious exhalations. 
Thefe two places lie to the weit of 
Naples, near Pozzuoio. 





Acitity or DoLruins. 


Durinc a great part of this voy- 
age (to the Lipari iflands) we were 
accompanied by a great number of 
fih, which appeared to attend us as 
an efcort. Theie were dolphins, which 
furrounded the fhip, playing th:ir 
gambols, and fpringing fometimes 
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From the fiern to the prow, and back 
zzain; then fudde ‘aly p plusging und-r 
the waves, and as faddenly appear- 
ing, holdieg up their fnouts, and 
throw mg up the water to th: hei ight 


wt feveral tect from the fpiracles which 
thev have in che head. On this oc- 
cation I ebferved what I had never 
noticed before in any ef the imaller 
Sith cf the cetaceous kind in other 
feas, | mean the incredible fwiftnefs 
wih which they fvim and turn in the 
water. They would freqcently dart 
from the flern to the flem of the flip, 
and, thou ih they had to encounter 
tre rehitance of the agitated waves 
fiy with the rapidity of an arrow. 








TueTsranps of Fepicupba AND 
ALIcuDa. 


Tuess two iflands are the laf of 
thole of Lipari, toward the we. Ia 
Felicuda the houfes are {catiered over 
ene whole ifland, which contains about 
ix handred and fifty inhabitants ; but 

1 Alicuda, the population of which 
» not fo great, they are built only at 
the fouth and fouth-eaft end of the 
ailand ; it being in faét impodible to 
build them any where elie, the ref 
of the ifland confifting only of cliifs 
and crags, fteep pre ecipices, and in- 
accefiibe rocks. Itis obfervable that 
th . houles, or rather cottages, are 
not erected at the fhore, or bafe. of 
thefe mountainous iflands, but about 
halfway up on the fide which has a 
very licep declivity, Where likewife 
ttand tie houfes of the two parith 
pricits. I was at firft unable to con- 
ceive why a fituation fo dificult to 
reich from wid = my {fs cf the afcent, 
had been preferred for their houfes to 
the lower ny of the iflands, which 
is much fefs fteep and neariy level 
with the fea. But i was told by both 
the peafants and pricfts, that this fitua- 
ion had been chofen by their anceflors 
becaufe that formerly Felicuda and 
Alicuda, heing the mo't remo from 
the principal ifland, were generally 
expotid to the attacks of tLe Turks, 
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efpecially the Tuniffian corfairs, whe 
irequently landed there in the night, 
furprifed the iflanders while afleep in 
their houfes near the fhore, plundered 
nom of their goods, and carried them 
way into flavery, as they have fome- 
times made fimilar preda story defcents, 
in the prefent times, On the coait near 
Genoa. The people of Alicuda and 
Felicuda on this account built their 
houtes where the danger was lefs. 
The Eoliar. iflands are indeed {till lia- 
ble to fuch vifits from their African 
neighbours. It is true the latter do 
not always fucceed in their defign, but 
fometimes pay dearly for their teme- 
rity, yet it is neceflary for the iflanders 
to take every precaution, on which 
account there is a centinel flationed 
on the Monte della Guardia at Lipari, 
who is on the watch night and day. 
This, however, does not deter the 
barbarians from frequently itretching 
over wo thofe iflands; where they lie 
in wait under a rock, a cape, or a 
point of land, till they fee fome {mall 
veffels, when they dart like vultures 
on their prey, incapable of refiliing 
their force, and fetting their fails ; if 
the vind be favourable, or labouring 
with their oars, are {con out of fight 
of the iflands, and in the open fea; 
where it little avails the unhappy 
wretches they have made flaves, to 
lament their fate or fue for mercy. I 
will confefs, that, frequently while 
making the circuit of theie iflands, [ 
was not without my fears that I might 
in this manner be earried, to make ob- 
fervations of a very different kind oa 
the neighbouring coafts of Africa. 

Befide Indian figs and fome olive 
trees, thefe two iflands contain many 
vines, from the grape of which a goad 
wine is made, though it is not malm- 
fey, nor the grape the paficla or paf- 
folina. 

The corn grown here is barley and 
wheat ; of which, together with the 
grapes, there is produced in Alicuda, 
to the value of about three thoufand 
Neapolitan crowns; and about one 
third more in Felicuda, This quan- 
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tity of corn is faficient for the fupport 
of Alicuda; but the produc e of Feli- 
cuda is not faficient for it; the Li- 
pareie, who are owners of a number 
of the fma!! farms there, Carrying 
away a conti iderable quant iy. 

The induftry and patience of the 
people of Alicuda is incredi ible 5 they 
do not lof an inch of the ground they 
cultivate. There is fcarcely a tract 
of cultivable land of a few perches in 
circuit, which is not interrupted with 
points of rocks, maffes of lava, clefts 

and crags; yet all thefe tratts they 

render productive ; they turn and 
break them with pointed fpades, and 
render every foot of them frazfu' ; 
on which account the Liparefe fay, 
jeltingly, that the peepie of Alicuda 
till their lands with the pom of a 
knife. It is certain, at the 
time, that in all the Eolian ifles there 
is no better bread than that made in 
Alicuda. JF have tafted it, and can 
affirm that it is mot excellent. 

Few fith are taken in thefe iflands, 
becaufe there are but few fifhermen, 
and thefe have no nets, but only ufe 
‘tthe hook and line. The whole num- 
ber of boats, likewife, either ufed for 
firing, or to pafs from one ifland to 
the other, is only five or fix in Feli- 
coda, and three or four in Alicuda. 


fame 


When they no longer want to ule 
them, they draw them up out of the 


water on the dry beach, where the 
fea cannot reach them, till they again 
have occafion for them. One or two 
of thefe boats ufually belong to the 
parish pricft, who not only makes ufe 
of them in fiuhing, but for other pur- 
poles; as to go to market to Lipari, 
Or to accommodate a ftranger, in 
which cafe he will not refufe to a& as 
pilot, or, on an emergency, as rower. 
Neceflity, the mother of induftry, im- 
pels thele good priefts to endeavour 
: find emp! ‘oyment, as they could 


carcel ly live, however wretchedly, one 
. uf the year on their ecciefiaftical 


revenues, which amount to little more 


* Acuflom nearly refeinbling this is fill k 
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than twelve fequins (about si. 
annnally, for each ange 

Ac Felicuda, when t 
wife died, 1t was a cultom 
as 2 kind of facred daty, for the neare!t 
relations to follow the bedy to the 
erave, with loud and immoderate } 
” and, as foon as the ab- 
fequies were fiiied, to throw tiem 
felves upon the corpic, embrace it, 
kifs it, fpeak to ic with a loud voices 
and give comimiffions for the other 
world. ‘This ridiculous practice, which 
is not modern, ~ bees abolifed by 
the prefi-nt prieft 

In neither of sheke iflands is there 4 
fingle {pring of frefh water. The in- 
habitants are, therefore, obliged to 
have recour'e to the rain water they 
can preferve in cilterns; and, when 
it happens not to rain for fevercd 
months, their diflrefs is extreme. 

The people of Alicuda aad Fes 





entations 
tations, 


Heuda, m fact, of all the Eolian 
iilles, Uoaft that their iflands are ex- 


empt fronz every kind of ferpents ; 
and, indeed; ia all my excurfions in 
them, I never found one. The rea- 
fon of this evidently is, becaufe the 
food neceffary for thefe creatures is 
wanting : they feed principally on in- 
feds and other fmall animals, of which 
I found here very few. ‘Fhe fcarcity 
of thefe latter is likewife te be ac- 
counted for on the fame principle; as 
it is known that they feed on vegeta- 
les chiefly of the herbaceous ind, 
which, io theie iflands, are eatremely 
rare. y 

Of other animals of the amphibious 
kind, I only met with the gray znd 
green lizard, and, with refpect to in- 
fects, only fome grafshoppers and the 
lion-ant, which are found in great 
numbers among the duit of the pumices 
and lavas. 

The people of thefe iflands may 
likewife boait of an advantage, incon 
parably more important; I mean 
that their fovercign, in confideration 
of their poverty, has exempted thea» 
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from every kind of taxation, only 
paying tythes to the bifhop, from 
which, however, the people of Lipari 
are exempted, . 

It is incredible, at the fame time, 
how contented thefe iflanders are amid 
all their poverty. Ulyfies, perhaps, 
cherifhed not a greater love for his 
Ithaca, than they bear to their Eolian 
rocks, which, wretched as they may 
appear, they would not exchange for 
the Fortunate Iilands. Frequently 
have J entered their huts, which feem 
Eke the neits of birds hung to the 
cliffs. They are formed of pieces of 
lava ill joined together, equally defti- 
tute of ornament within and without, 
and fcarcely admit a feeble uncertain 
light, like fome gloomy caves. Some- 
times I have been prefent at their 
wretched meals, fet out in coarfe 
difhes, or on the bare ground on 
which they fat, and confifting of bar- 
ley bread, and wild fruits, and fome- 
times, by way of dainty, fome falt- 
fith, and pure water to quench their 
thirft. Attending only to the firft im- 
prefion of the fcene, I thougat I 
beheld the perfect image of wretched- 
neis and mifery; but, on more ma- 
ture confideration, I difcovered in 
thefe rude huts, and in the midft of 
this hard fare, an enviable happinefs, 
which, I doubt, is not to be found 
in the palaces of the great, or among 
the delicious viands of royal tables. 
A cheerfulnefs and perfec tranquillity 
fhone in the countenances of thefe 
poor people, and evidently poffeffed 
their hearts. ‘Their ruinous cottages, 
which muft be viewed with pity and 
contempt by the rich and great, to 
them were dear; and the food, which 
the luxurious would have rejected as 
infipid or naufeous, to their palates 
had an exquifite flavour. But the 
frugal meals of thefe iflanders are al- 
ways feafoned with a fauce which ne- 
ver accompanies the difhes of the ta- 
bles of the great, I mean hunger and 
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thirft, which render every meat delis 
cious and every beverage grateful. 
The labour of their hands, and the 
fweat of their brow, fecure an exquiiite 
relifh for their fcanty fare. 

As to the content and tranquillity 
of thefe iflanders, and the affection 
they bear their native country, I do 
not think I fhould greatly err, were I 
to afcribe it to the happy temperature 
of the climate, and the quality of the 
air, which, when pure, 10 much con- 
tributes to maintain in us the proper 
harmony between the folids and fluids, 
or the ftate of perfect health. A proof 
of this I experienced in myfelf. Not- 
withftanding the continual and great 
fatigues I underwent in my excurfions 
among thofe rocks, and riotwithftand- 
ing my advanced age, | felt in myfelf 
an energy and vigour of body, an 
agility and livelinefs of mind, and a 
certain animation of my whole frame, 
which I had experienced no where 
elfe, except on the fummit of Mount 
Etna. In countries infected with im- 
pure air and thick vapours, I have 
never been able to apply myfelf to my 
favourite fludies immediately after 
dinner ; but, under this fky, which is 
fo rarely overclouded with vapours, I 
could write on the fpot, at any time, 
a part of thofe obfervations I am now 
about to prefent to the public. How 
immenfe the difference between this 
moft pure and almoft celeftial air, and 
the fetid and foggy atmofphere of 
fome of the low plains of Lombardy, 
furrounded by flagnant and filthy wa- 
ters and unhealthy rice-grounds, pro- 
ducing continual clouds and fogs in 
winter, and obitinate fevers in fum- 
mer; where the fpirits are deprefled, 
and rendered. dull; and where, to 
complete the catalogue of ills and in- 
conveniences, innumerable hofts of 
frogs, in the warm feafon, both by 
night and day, deafen the ear with 
their inceffant croakings. 

[To be continued.] 
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An Account of the MILITARY 


To the Editor of the 


Sir, 

AVING juft received an account 

of the Military Schoo! ax Peterf- 
burgh, I embrace this opportunity to 
acquaint your readers with its efia- 
blifhment. The energy difplayed in 
this inflitution was particelarly occa- 
fioned by the all-direéting Catherine. 
Her own words, refpecting this mili- 
tary fchool, I will abridge as much 
as poflible. 

It is true, faid this penetrating wo- 
man, the ftrength and tranquillity of 
a ftate depend on their military force. 
But their efficiency can depend neither 
on their number or on a blind cou- 
rage ; for experience has fufficiently 
taught, even the moit martial nations, 
that, in order to perform grand mili- 
tary exploits, mere courage does not 
futtice. Subordination, rigoroufly ob- 
ferved, muft make a military nation 
triumph. Nothing can introduce this 
but a fchool in which the youth is 
infiruged in military exercifes, and 
made to pay a ftrift obfervance to mi- 
Jitary difcipline. Through fuch means 
the Romans fubjugated the earth. In 


‘confequence of the foldier poffeffing a 


perfect knowledge of the military art, 
his courage increafes, and he is anx- 
ious for an opportunity to put in exe- 
cution that which he is confcious of 
having made himéelf perfectly well ac- 
quaiuted with. He that can obey, 
cancommand. This is incontroverti- 
ble. Czfar, according to Suetonius, 
was humane toward his foldiers; but 
defertion, mutiny, and difobedience 
he punifhed moii feverely, as being 
crimes of a dangerous tendency, and 
eading to the moft tragical conie- 
quences. Faults committed in the 
courfe of any other concern may be 
corrected; but military faults are un- 
pardonable, and demand immediate 
punifhment. In order to acquire a 
jut idea of a military fchool, we mutt, 
in faét, fuppofe a corps of troops pro- 
tecting a citadel, in which the fervige 
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muft be executed with fuch exa‘inefs 
as if the enemy were really approach- 
ing, and where the fmalleft neglect is 
punifhed moft rigoroufly. Rome, in 
the meft fplendid times of the repub- 
lic, offers a fitter portrait ftill. This 
city was, properly fpeaking, a great 
camp, in which a furprifing order pre- 
vailed, and where the obedient war- 
rior, under the yoke of military dif- 
cipline, forgot that he was fo, with- 
out neglecting to exercife himfelf in 
the virtues which fubjugated the world, 
Let us only pervfe ancient and modern 
hiftory ; and we fhall find that the moft 
celebrated generals combined with une 
daunted courage all the talents which 
are necefilary both to the legiflator 
and conqueror. Alexander, Cefar, 
and a great number of models which 
our age prefents us with, incontro- 
vertibly prove that glory and fuccefs 
accompany war, in proportion to the 
difplay of other fcientific abilities. 
Now which are the fciences to be 
infti!led in the youth of the nobility ? 
How are they to be diftributed with 
refpect to age? ~We are not in want 
of volumes replete with precepts and 
doétrines concerning the education of 
vouth ; but let us be permitted to ftate 
the anfwer Cardinal de Richelieu gave 
a certain perfon, who demanded his 
permiflion to erect a f{chool of the 
polite arts. If it were as eafy, faid 
this minifer, to find good and able 
inftructors, as it is to procure the pe- 
cuniary aid the buildings require, I 
would then advife fuch icliools to be 
initituted in every village. This an- 
{wer evidently indicates that fuch 
eftablitiments can only then be ufeful, 
when their chiefs have the abilities 
and infight which are requifite to the 
formation and inftruétion of youth 3 
otherwife the time fpent in ftudy is 
but very ill employed. Every imagi- 
nable precaution muft then be taken 
to prevent any fuch evils from creeping 
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into the corps ofcadets. The education 
of the nobitity is that at which we 
mutt caiefly aim. They nuit be in- 
ftructed in the diferent military ex- 
erciles, in orger to teach thei to obey 
and command ; and in fuch f{ciences 
as at the fame tiie coniliture the war- 
the le *gillator; and ought to 
coafeguences of expe- 
cheind than the mere reiult of theory; 
which is the ufual practice in the 
fchools. The proper inftruétion of 
the youth, fays Montaigne, mutt pe- 
netrate the mind throuch the ears; 
but time and pains are lott, if the pu- 
pl be compelled to read conftantly 
and learn by heart. Tie acade 

f iciences, and the univerfity of Mof- 
cow, differ widely from thefe new 
fchools. ‘There the pupils muft reader 
themfelves capable of inftructing others; 
but here it is fufficient if they learn the 
ufe to be mad< of the fciences which are 
neceflary to the warrior and legiilator 
in difcharging his duty with glory. 

The education with the ancient 
Periians confified in the knowledge of 
the ufe of the bow and arrow, and to 
learn to fpeak the truth, which fim- 
ple education rendered them ufeful to 
their country. After the pupil’s dif- 
‘charge from i's fchool, if he thal 
have been found to be perfeétly ac- 
quainted with the mi ilitary exerci ifes 
and fobordination; to be entirely maf- 
ter of all the dutics of a foldier; to 
have ftadied the art ef commanding 
and fiilfully making ufe of cava dry 
or infantry committed to his care; to 
be capable of drawing up a fro me- 
movia, either in the Ruffian or any 
other foreign Janguage; to be ac- 
quainted with the general duties cf a 
fubjedt, the laws of his country, how 
to conduct himtelf toward his fupe- 
riors or other public characters; to 
have acquired a competent knowledge 
in geography, polities, morals, aritn- 
metic, geometry, mechanies, and the 
other branches cf mathematics; to be 
verted in hiftor v3 to ) ha ive a propen- 
fity for non ag eclebrated actions ; 
to have learnt book I pine, and the 
drawing up of a report concerning 
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the circumftances of the regiment, or 
any cther corps immediately under 
command ; to underftand the mecha- 
nifm of awatch, or a mill; tobe capae 
ble of throwing up a redoubr ; to erect 
a battery ; te lay pontons ; to conftruct 
fluices ; to make a military route; to 
difcern a proper place for pitching a 
camp: and, finally, if it fhall have 
been found that the memory be im- 
preenated more by examples of the 
principles of thefe fciences, and by 
models illuftrating the different in- 
ficuGtions, than by mere theory ; Men 
their educaiion may be confidered as 
completed ; profound erudition not be- 
ing required.’The road to all the fciences 
is left open to them; and rothing 
obftruéts their “contributing, by farther 
fcicntiic acquifitions, toward the ge- 
neral good and glory of the ftate. 

Since {uch education obvioully re- 
quires not only great abilities in the 
teacher, but fuch morals as may ferve 
for models, we muft, on this account, 
fearch thefe qualities in men of a {fe- 
date age. 

The Romans, who poffeffed neither 
fcheols nor univerfities, fupplied both 
by the converiation of celebrated ge- 
nevals. The houles of thele men 
were the places from which the youth 
of the neoility derived all thole pre- 
cepts concerning the fervice, tae laws 
of the ce uaty, eloquence, and other 
{ciences requifite for the formation of 
the warrior and legiflator. if fuch 
inftrud may be procured ter the 
cadet’s vinfitation, poflefiing the a- 
bove-menticned qualities, the fucecf 
is not to be doubted. Without fach, 
the beit regulations, 2nd the firicteit 
care to form good officers, are in vain. 
Moft of the military ichcols in Europe 
have degenerated into mere grammar 
fchools, in confequence of not hav- 
ing shown prudence enough in the 
choice of inflruétors, or on account of 
the diiticulty of procuring teachers 
adapted for that purpoie.  Field- 
maribal Munich, in the year 1731, 
made the firit propofition for the efta- 
blifhing of a military {chool, merely 


fer the purpofe of educating the noble 
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cadets, and propofed a plan, which 
was approved of and executed. The 
king of Pruilia fent officers and fubal- 
terns to inftru& them; and the num- 
ber of the pupils at the firft outier 
confilted of 240 Ruflians and zo 
Germans. Catherine the Second, 
however, increafed this number to 
702, She peculiarly interefted her- 
felt in this eftabliihment. She mo- 
delled. or rather fundamentally cre- 
ated it anew. She drew up a plan, 
and fent its ftatutes to the directing 
fenate, in order to caufe them to be 
put in execution. They were figned 
by her own hand, on the 11th of Sept. 
176%, The adminiltration-council of 
this military fchool confills of 4 coun- 
fellors, 1 general-dire&tor, and 1 fe- 
cretary. For the education, inftruc- 
tion, and prefervation of the corps of 
cadets, the following perfons are ap- 
pointed : 1 lieutenant-colonel, 1 major, 
1 under-major, 4 captains, 4 lieute- 
naots, and 4 enfigns; ail having the 
fame rank with engineers of the ‘ame 
characters. Farther, one police-mat- 
ter, with the rank of liecutenant-co- 
Jonel. 1 chief treafurer with the rank 
of major, 1 direétor of the ftudies, 2 
furveyors for the pupils of the fecond 
and third claffes, and 1 profeflos ; 
who, befide the duty of furveyor, 
acts in tne capacity of a civil magif- 
trate with refpeét to the cadets. Both 
thefe furveyors belong to the eivhth 
clafs. Befide thefe mentioned func- 
tionaries to the military ichool, there 
are 14 profeffors for the roth clafs, 
and one drawing-matter from the 
Academy of Arts for the eleventh 
clafs. The matter of the police, and 
the chief treafurer, if the cafe require 
it, may demand two affiftants from 
the twelfth clafs. The general di- 
rector mutt be a man poffeffed of all 
the virtues and talents required of a 
military and civil perfon. He muft, 
on account of the importance of his 
office, continually ftudy its welfare. 
With a found judgment in bufinefs, he 
mu unite difintereitednefs in what- 
ever he propofes, and celerity muit 
be the characteriftic of his decifions. 
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He muft weigh and enquire minutely 
into every thing. His orders muit be 
punttually executed. His condu:t and 
morils muit ferve as models to the 
corps. He mutt indicate, with mild- 
nefs and modetty, both by words and 
deed, the path every one has to pur- 
fue. He appoints, with the appro- 
bation of the council, every indivi- 
dual this inflitution requires, except 
the governefies, who are appointed 
to initruct the children, by the gover- 
nante. This governante is neverthe- 
lefs fubject to every thing the general 
dire&or may order for the common 
good of the fchool, This laft mutt 
particularly infpect the condué of the 
preceptors, and of thofe who are in 
the ‘leaft connected with this military 
{chool. He muft infufz virtue more 
by his perional example than by the- 
ory. le has particularly to confult 
with the inftrudtors in every thing that 
relates dire€tly or indize@ly to the edu- 
cation of the puptis. He muft never 
confide in the judgment of others $ 
but muft be convinced by ocular de- 
monitration of every thing. Wifdom 
mutt be his only guide. Every fault 
the {fcholar commit: he mutt, at firft, 
cenfure with all poflible mildnefs. On- 
ly in cafes where fuch moderation has 
not the defired effect, he may employ 
fuch risorous means as the nature of 
the offence reauires. 

The pupils are divided in five claffes 
or ages. ‘The firit contains children, 
from 5 to g years old: the fecond, 
from g to 12: the third, from 12 to 
15: the fourth, from 15 to 18: the 
fifth, from 18 to 21 years of age. 
They muft abide three years in every 
clafs, and, according to their refpec- 
tive inclinations and capacities, apply 
themfelves to thofe fciences connec- 
ted with the military art, or civil em- 
ployments. Thefe fciences, as con- 
cerning the foldicr and civil officer, 
are arithmetic in all its branches, me- 
chanics, the remaining branches of 
mathematics, aftronemy, natural hif- 
tory, natural pailofophy, chemiltry, 
geography. chronology, facred and 
profane hiilory, logic,’ and the moit 
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ther with eloquence. With refpect 
to the civil officer, the moft important 
fciences that he mutt poffefs are, the 
Jaws of nature, the laws of the em- 
pire, and its ftatiftics particularly. 
The military officer muft be inftruéted 
in fhip-building, the art of war, and 
martial archite€ture. Both funétion- 
aries muft be perfectly acquainted 
with drawing, painting, fculpiure, ar- 
chiteture, mufic, dancing, fencing, 
&c. At the head of the firft clats is 
a governante, who has 10 female 
teachers under her infpection. ‘Thefe 
educate a certain number of pupils 
allotted to each of them. The go- 
vernante muft poffefs all the qualities 
which the occupation of fo important 
an ofiice requires. She is particularly 
to watch over the morals of the ten 
governefles, and over all thofe ap- 
pointed in this clafs by her authority, 
as fhe is anfwerable for their conduct. 
She muf coaduct herielf with exem- 
plary civility and mildnefs. She isto 
obferve ftrictly the rules laid down in 
the plan of education; is fubjeét to 
whatever the general direSor ap- 


proves of concerning the welfare of 


the inftitution, and mutt conform to 
the regulations of the council. The 
governefies whom {he has appointed, 
having previoully examined their ta- 
Jents and morals sy muit have the care 
of the- pupils, and conitantly be in their 
prefence. ‘They mutt eat at the inme 
table with the pupiis, accompany them 
in all their plays and 
take particular care that the children 
be not far miliar vith the fervants ; and 
as for the ret, to act alwa IVs 
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ufual languages grammatically, toge- 


principles of arithmetic, or in fome- 
thing adapted to their inclinations. 
The fecond clafs confiits of children, 
from g to 12 years of age ;_ 1 furvey- 
or, 8 preceptors, who divide equally 
the number of the pupils among them, 
and are waited upon by 8 fervants. 
Thefe fcholars are clad in blue, and 
their dining- room is in common with 
that of the third clafs. In this fecond 
clafs, they ftudy geometry, geogra- 
phy, chronology, hiftory, mythology, 
and the principles of the Sclavonian 
language. ‘The extent of thefe {ci- 
ences do not allow iixem to be maf- 
ters of them in the fhort {pace of three 
years ; but the general and fundamen- 
tal principles they receive of thefe 
{ciences mutt be given in a clear and 
diflinét manner, in order to enable 
them to improve them with advant- 
age at any future period. Particular 
attention and care are taken to inftil 
into them a love of virtue. The pre- 
ceptor mutt fcrupuloufly obierve, 
whether the pupil betrays a difpofition 
toa particular branch of the fcienccs; 
and, if that be the cafe, to endeavour 
with all.his might to forward his ac- 
cefs to any fuch knowledge. The 
third clafs confifts of boys, from 12 
to 15 years old, 6 preceptors dividing 
the pupils equally among them, and 6 
Seevante They are clad in grey 
clothes. They eat in common with 
thofe of the fecond clafs. In this 
clafs they continue the above-men- 
tioned fciences, together with the 
fludy of ufeful arts. They muit make 
themfelves maiers of the Sclavouian 
language ;. and thofe that evince a 
deitre for the Latin wpe, are il- 
itructed therein. They are iniiruced 
alfo in civil and mar dal ste tecture, 
a:din book-keeping. ina this period 
of life nothing mult be negiccted that 
may contribu to make Uicm poficis 
greatncis of 10ul, ticady pf 
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miniftration muft, therefore, diligently 
obferve, during the promenades and 
diverfions of the pupils, for what {ci- 
ence they evince the greater propen- 
fity. They are entirely at liberty to 
choofe and feleét whatever play or a- 
mufement they are partial to. In this 
manner their different inclinations are 
afcertained, and are led toward the 
end which is moft fuitable and adapted 
for them. In thefe years, and the 
following, they are to wait upon them- 
felves. We arrive now to the de- 
{cription of the fourth and fifth clafs, 
which are entirely military. The 
head here is the lieutenant-colonel, a 
man who mult poffefs all the qualities 
of the above-mentioned perfons, ex- 
clulive of the knowledge the military 
art requires; of which lait he mutt 
have given proofs. His office is to 
be attentive to the conduct of both the 
officers and pupils, and maintain order 
and difcipline even among the ferv- 
ants. In crder that the yout th be not 
idle, he muit admoniih them to em- 
ploy themfelves in ufeful purfuits. 
When he ferioufly commands the pu- 
pils, his gravity mutt be mingled with 
proois of goodneis and confidence ; 
for the pupils muft never entertain 
jervile fear for him. ‘The firft and 
fecond major have the fame duties in 
common with the lieutenant-colonel. 





in confequence of this fubordination, 
they mait full them minutely, and 


punciually exccute the orders com- 
mitted tothem. ‘The captains are to 
inftru&t the pupils in every branch of 
the military art, and muit never neg- 
lect the Opp ortunity — uniting in their 
infraction principles of erofity a und 
virtue, which are, ne verly y fpeal: ings 
the cifting ifhing charatterittics of 
true novilty. Brfide wey every cap- 
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contribute to render their education 
more perfect. ‘The fourth and fifth 
claffes are divided into two parts, mi- 
litary and civil. The military ftate 
confilts of two companies, to which 
are appointed 2 captains, as furvey- 
ors; 2 lieutenants, as preceptors 
and 2 fub-lieutenants, with two en- 
figns, as inftruétors. The civil ftate 
confifts of a furveyor for both clailes ; 
and 2 profeflors, acting in the capa- 
city of tutors. Each of thefe clafies 
has 3 fervants. The pupils have a 
dining apartment in common, and 
their clothes are green and pale yei- 
low. In thefe the pupils continue 
the fciences taught already in the pre- 
ceding cilaffes, together with fome 
branches that they have not been 
made acquainted with; as mathema- 
tics, philofoshy, eloquence, fencing, 
and other exercifes congenial to the 
foldicr’s profeiiion. The education of 
the ; pupils of the fifth clafs terminates 
in inirucion on the divine laws, the 
principal of all human duties; in the 
completion of the fciences which were 
taught in the fourth clafs; in the 
knowledge of the arts; in the in- 
ftructions of the milicary art, which 
chiefly confift in thecretical and prac- 
tical demonfiration; hew to attack, 
and defend places, &c. to which ex- 
ercifes the pupils of the fourth clais 
are called, if required. They are 
farther inftruded in the laft pra&ical 
exercifes of martial architecture, in the 
field, and thofe that are inclined to 
civil architegiure, are encouraged in 
its purfuit. ‘he three years of this 
lait cleats b ing defigned for the ace 
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nftilled with that noble defire of me- 
riting the intereft of their chiets, the 
favourable teftimonies of the council ; 
and, in thort, at their difmifion, to 
exhibit how competent it is for them 
to merit all that praife which, one 
day, is to lay the foundation of their 
giory. 

In order to excite emulation, tia: 
therine 11, ordered that, mm additioa 
to the aflemblies of the corps, fre- 
— d by both fexes, a ceriain num- 

er adets, accompanied by their 

=o eeeGans, or profetiors, fhou'd 
appear on the days a drawing-room 
was held. Every olficer appointed 
to this corps mutt have been in fome 
campaign, and evinced proofs of his 
military ikill. The Director trant- 
mits the pupils from one clafs to the 
other; and, in general, direéts their 
ftudies. ‘Lhofe pupils who excei in 
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bearing public examinaticn, are pre- 
fented with gold and filver medals, 
ferred in military and civil 
ofices. ‘he inilructors who dif- 
charged their di uty with fidelity, re. 
ceive penfions from Catherine i, 
it dK ad } oy the wiv yes, and 
even the ch hiidrea of the penfia med, 

he building of this military {chool 
; a whole fireet. It has 
botanical, fiower, and fruit garden; 
a riding ichool, with 30 hortes; a 
choice library; cabinets of natural 
hiilory, the arts, and inftruments: in 
hort, nothing is omitted, not even 
the moit infignificant artifan. 

The annual expenditure of this 
military: fchool amounts to 165,000 
rubles, or 47,125 pounds flerling. 

W. O. 
No. 15, Browaulow-freet, 
Feb. 27, 1758. 
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On the CHARACTERS of pea Drypen, and Pore, the great 
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[ From the [ntroductory Letter to 
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Sait @efede 
bi 


« The Purfuits of Literature,’ a Satirical 


Poem. | 


A FTER fome obfervations on Sa- 
— 


tire in general, and the princi- | 


pal Satiritts of antiquity, Lucilius, 
Horace, Juvenal, and Perfius, the au- 
thor thus proceeds: 

Bo: Eau. 

An interval of ages paifed, dar’: 
and barbarous. ‘The power of Satire 
in its full and legitimate ftrength, was 
never again feli ull the reign of Loi 
the Fourteenth of France, Then 
appeared a Pott, fecond to none of 
his predec ceffors. A philofoy her with- 
out being wordy, the friend of fen! 
and of virtu , a gentleman in princi- 
ple, independ ent in {pirit, and 
of enemics, however pov 
their maligaity, or sme ball from 
their rank. This extra 
was Boileau. {i I am not deccived 
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ing in ail his compo- 
fitions io fintihed, io removed from 
conceit and forced thougat; fuch an 
rdent zeal ior propriety in ien- 


timent and in expreflion; fuch a 
fenfe of the dignity of the huiman 
character, when undebated ; fuch a 
hatred of hy ypocrily 5 {uch a love 
of perity; fuch an abhorrence of 
ail protaneneis and indecency, and 
even of indclicacy; tha: | am not 
able to name 2 man whofe wor<s. as 
a poet and aciicic, may be read and 
Rudied with egual advanta Even 
his compliments, though rather lofty, 
to Louis the Fonrteenth, are ali con- 
ceived in the lin: ge ofa gentleman 
and aman cf genius, who feels that 
















he is conferring honour, not receiv- 
ing it. The maje ity of the French 
menaicyu, in that cultivated age, was 
furely as worthy of homege as the 
deity of the Roman Augultus. To 
read the works of Boileau wich full 
advantage, fome accuracy of know- 
ledge, and fome infight into the deli- 
cacy of the ancient French language 
are require . (1 call their language 


@ncient, Which eaiited before the reyo- 
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lution, for I fearce underfand the 
modern democratic jargon. Grave 
wirus munditias pepulit. J It is alfo ne- 
ceffary to have a perception of the pe- 
caliar caft of the French poetry, and 
of the confiruction of the verie. An 
allowance muft “ made for the lan- 
guage inflf, w hich is not poetical as 
coniradiftinguifhed to profe, but for- 
cible, terfe, and well adapted to the 
condenfation of fatirical expreflion. 
As a writer, I think him original. 
What he has borrowed, he almoft 
feems to have reftored to its proper 
piace. He alternately affumes the 
charafters of the three great Roma:s. 
He ma‘ntains an honourable contett 
for the maftery. Equal to either of 
them taken fing gly, and in the merit 
of compostion, fometimes their fupe- 
ricr. He is their true and lawful 
brother. There is a traternal leacue 
between them, which no friend to 
good lterawure, ipl poetry, and 
go vod manners, will ever fuifer to be 





broken. 
Dryden. 
Nearly at the fame period, 2fter 
fome momentary gleams and ftrong 


flathes in the horizon, Satire arofe ia 
* England. When I name Dryden, | 
comprehend every varied excellence 
of ovr poetry. In harmony, firength, 
modulation, rhyme, energy, he firit 
ditplayed the full power of the Ex agit 
language. My bufinels with him 

pretent, is only as a Satiritt. I will 
be brief: 1 fpeak to the intelligent. 
He was the firft pest who brought to 
perfection, what I would term, ¢ The 
Allegory of Satire.’ Fables, indeed, 
and apologues, and romances, have 
always been the mo# ancient modes 
of reprocf and cenfure. It was the 
peculiar happinefs of Dryden to give 
an eternal ienfe and intereit to fubjetts 
which are tranftory. He placed his 
icene on the grour d of aStual hiftory. 
‘The reader of every age has an interett 
in the delineation of characters and 
aames, which have been famtilar to 
aim fom his earlicf years. He is 
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already prepored, and feels a predi- 
le€tion for the fubject. ‘This accom- 
modation of ancient characiers to ex- 
iting perfons has a peculiar force in 
whe age to which it is adaretfed ; and 
pot terity 1 reads with delight a poem 
founded on prilline Rory, and illuf- 
trated by the records of modern times. 
Dryden’s' power of fatire has been 
generally acknowledged in his Mac- 
Flecknoe: but his maiter-piece is that 
wonderful and unequalled perform- 
ance, Abfalom and Achitophel. He 
prefents to us an heroic er) in he- 
roic numbers, a well-conilrucied alle- 
gory, and a forcible appeal to our 
beft feelings and paflions. He paints 
the horrors of anarchy, fedition, re- 
bellion, and democracy, with the pen- 
cil of Dante, or of Michael Angelo; 
and he gives the {peeches of his heroes 
with the ftrength, propriety, and cor- 
re€tnefs of Virgil. It is Satire in its 
higheft form : but it is Satire addrefled 
to the few. It is not adapted to the 
general effe&t of this fpecies of poe- 
try. In myopinion, Dryden has not 
the ftyle and manner of Horace, or 
Juvenal, or Perfius, or Boileau. Pope 
called him ‘ unhappy,” from the 
Joofenefs of the age in which he lived. 
He has enthuiia(m, majefty, feriouf- 
nefs, feverity, gravity, ftrength of 
conception, and boldnefs of imagery. 
But forig wlinefs, gaiety, an eafy ba- 
dinage, an occasional playfulneis, fo 
necetiary to the general effect of fa- 
tirical poetry, were all wanting te 
him. Perhaps his genius was, too 
fublime. He could not, or he would 
not, defcend to the minatia, whicia 
are too often required, the anecdotes, 
and the pailing traits of the time. 
lis fatire had an original charaéter. 
It was the ftrain of Archilochus 
founding from the lyre of Alczus, 





Pope. 

The fixth and laft of this immortal 
brotherhoad, ia the fulnefs of time, 
and in the maturity of poetical power, 
came Pove. All that was wanting to 
his illuitrious predecefior found its cone 
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fammation in the genius, knowledge, 
corre€&t fenfe, and condenfation of 
thought and expreffion, which diftin- 
guifh this poet. The tenour of his 
life was peculiarly favourable to his 
office. He had firft cultivated all the 
flowery grounds ef poetry. He had 
excelled in defcription, in pattoral, 
in the pathetic, and in general criti- 
cifm; and had given an Englifh ex- 
iftence in perpetuity to the Father of 
all poetry. Thus honoured, and with 
theie pretenfions, he left them all for 
that excellence, for which the matu- 
rity of his talents and judgment fo 
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eminently defigned him. Familiar 
with the great ; intimate with the po- 
lite ; graced by the attentions of the 
fair; admired by the learned; a fa- 
vourite with the nation ; independent 
in an acquired opulence, the honoura- 
ble produét of his genius and indultry ; 
the companion of perfons diftinguithed 
for birth, high fafhion, rank, wit, or 
virtue ; refident in the center of all 
public information and intelligence ; 
every avenue to knowledge, and every 
mode of obfervation were cpen to 
his curious, prying, piercing, and un- 
wearied intellect. 


An Humsie Apotocy for a Personace of Great DisTINcTION. 


To the Editor of the 

Sir, 
| i was the opinion of an eminent 
AL writer, who flourithed in the begin- 
ning of this century, that ‘ If the 
Devit had a mind to make an Apo- 
logy for himfelf, he would eafily fhow, 
that men afcribe to him a thoufand 
things, of which he is not the au- 
thor.’ And, indeed, Mr. Editor, I 
have long been of the fame opinion, 
though | am always happy to find 
that | happen to ugree with other peo- 
ple. We have loag had a cuftom of 
attributing fo many things to the 
Devil, tiat little or nothing is left 
for ourielves to account for. We 
think it is mighty clever to be able 
to fhift matters off our own fhou ders, 
when we have done what is wrong, 
as fervants impute all broken china to 
eats and dogs, which they know 
cannot be brought to account, and 
which they have it not in their power 
to deny. 

When men determine upon aciing 
unjuftly, they feldom act confiftently ; 
aud hence we blame the Devil for 
many things which he could -not ia 
the nature of things perform, what- 
ever notion we may have conceived 
of his talents and power, For in- 
itance, a day in July may be devilith 
at; but how a day in December can 
be devilifh cold, I leave to the deter- 
mination of your readers, Whatever 
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opinion we take up refpecting this 
great perfonage, it is impoffible that 
we fhould be indebted to him for 
every kind of weather. Again, al- 
though he may be the caufe of our 
bui.ding our houfes devilith Aigh, it is 


impoflible he can excel likewife in 


architecture, fo as to build them de- 
vilif dow. Styles fo oppojite are not 
to be expected from the fame artift ; 
and lam likewife of opinion, that al- 
though he who has built a room de- 
vilith derge, may build another to it 
which fhall be devilith fuall, yet I 
cannot conceive that this fhould caufe 
the owner to be both devilith rich and 
devilifh poor at the fame time. And 
yet, if we betieve report, this great 
perfonage is continually amufing 
himfelf with fuch a contrariety of 
operation. 


We have, indeed, among us, a kind. 


of proverbial commandment, which 
enjoins us to “ give the Devil his 
due ;” but no two pedons feem to 
have agreed between them{clves what 
that due is; and hence he is daily 
loaded with offences which might be 
very eafily accounted for among our- 
felves, without going fo far as the re- 
gions below for an excufe. It is, 
however, too much the fafh'on to 
throw imputations off from our own 
shoulders upon any perfen who hap- 
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pens to be in the way; and although 
I will allow that the perfonage in 
queftion has been uncommonly ative 
of late years in every part of Eu- 
rope, I am inclined to think that he 
is very often accufed unjuitly, and 
that there are a number of counter- 
feits abroad, that is, perfons who play 
the Devil fo fuccefsfully as to be mif- 
taken for him. Nor is this only an 
Opinion of mine, or hattily taken up. 
It is a very common acculation to 
fay that fuch a man has played the 
Devil with his affairs, or that fucha 
lady of fafhion has played the Devil 
with her hufband’s eftate. hefe | 
am perfuaded are all counterfeits, 
poor copies of the original, and might 
be cafily detected by any perfon who 
knows that the original has too much 
fenfe to do the foolifh things attri- 
buted to him; and that whatever de- 
gree of roguery may be attributed to 
him, no one has yet found that he 
can be made a dupe of. 

But itis noc in the upper walks of life, 
only, where this Gentleman has con- 
itant employment. The loweft country 
clown obliges him to sake many things 
into hand, with which he has little to 
do. If his plough be wrong, the 
Devil mut be in it; andif he isata 
lofs to anfwer a plain queition, he 
always aflures us, that the Devel 
know:. In the ftreets of London, 
however, his agency is particularly 
called for. How many applewomen, 
dray-horfes, watchmen, and peels of 
oranges, are every day fen: to the 
Devil! And, at prefent, during the 
drawing of the lottery, he may be 
faid to prefide over the wheels, for 
everv body afferts that they have 
deviith good luck, or deviltth bad. 
Even in converfation he is not al- 
lowed to be idle, at the very politeft 
tables. Some one is always making 
the Devii of a miftuke, or withing 
that the Devil had had fuch and fach 
an argument, rather than he had med- 
dled with it. It is almott needlefs to 
add, that he prefides at the card-table, 
where fometimes he lofes deal, fome- 
times revokes ; and often, with great 
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emphafis, we are told that the Devil 
himfelf couid not play fuch a hand. 
On thefe occafions he appears to aét 
as a genera! Dumby, and every per- 
fon concerned throws his blunders 
and ill lack off his own fhoulders, by 
placing them, not very gently, on 
the fhoulders of this unfeen bye- 
ftander. on 

It mutt be allowed, however, that 
although he is of univerfal ufe in the 
management of public and private 
concerns, there are fome perfons who 
make much more ufe of him than 
others. An acquaintance of mine is 
one of thofe who appears to have 
given him a general fee for work to 
be done from morning to night. At 
breakfaft, he employs him among 
the tea and toaft, which laft is gene- 
rally good or bad, as ‘the Devil 
would have it.’ At noon, he finds 
him in the cousting-houfe, where, to 
ufe his own phrafe, he has got a parcel 
of lazy Devils about him that do no 
bufinefs. On Change, he avers that 
the Devil muft have run away with 
all the money, for he can get’ none ; 
and very frequently laments that he 
has given fuch a perfon devilifh long 
credit: and yet, as if to contradiét 
himéfelf, he affents in the fame breath, 
that if the fellow pays, the Devil 
mult be in’t. Returning to dinner, 
he enjoys a devilith good glafs of 
wine with half a feore of hearty fel- 
lows, who if they refufe to ay the 
other boule, were refpectfully defired 
to go to the faid perfonage. | Nay, 
even in bed he is not wholly inde- 
pendent of his affiftance, being fome- 
times obliged to him for a devilith 
comfortable nap; and at other times 
he acknowledges that the- Devil mutt 
be in him to fleep fo long, and dif- 
appoint people that were waiting for 
nln. 

Thefe inftances, however, are fome- 
what rare. Others content them- 
felves with calling for his help only 
upon extraordinary emergencies, and 
{ome are even afhamed to be fo trou- 
blefome, or at leaft to appear fo, by 
calling upon him by names which 
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feem to conceal the real party to whom 
they wilh to appezl. Among thofe 
who employ this perfonage in a deli 
cate manner, are jundry of the fair 
fex, in whote prettym ouths the Devil, 
downright, would have a very ugly 
found. I'hey contenc the nielves there- 
fore with refolving ali doubts by fay- 
ine that the ‘ Dewce is in it,’ and ex- 
prefing their greateft furprife, by 
© What the Dickens? It has likewile 
been lately the cuftom to {peak French 
to the Devil, by way of joftening 
him, bat aihough I allow that Diab/e 
is a pretty founding word, I don’t 
with to ice any devils worle than our 
own. 

I have thus, fir, attempted to 
throw out a fev hints by way of com- 
plaining of the fuperalandance of bufi- 
nefs, in which we employ this Great 
Perfonage, aad likewile by way of 
recommending to my fellow citizens 





to do as much bufinefs shem/lves as 
potible, and then they wiil have the 
fa istaction of knowing that it is done 
well; whereas we never cau be cer- 
tain of this, if we employ agents over 
whom we have no coutroul, and who 
cannot he expecied to have any very 
violent refpeci or affection for us, when 
it is notorious that we never apply to 
them unlefs in cafes of diitrefs, and 
then we always {peak to them in a 
paflion, upbraiding them with mif- 
managing the very bufinefs we un- 
dertook to perform without their affift- 
ance. This improper conduct on our 
part has long convinced me, not only 
that we often blame the Great Per- 
fonage aforefaid unjufly, bur likewife 
that he is a very unfit — to rely 
on, and abfolutely incapable of gra- 
tifying half the wifhes we exprefs to 


im. iam, fir, ; 
Q. Z. 


New and curious ParTICULARS of the CHINESE EMPIRE; 
Continued from Page 112. 


ConTeEnNTS. 
Extent and Popvlation of Tien-fing.—Chinefe Mode of Travelling. —Sailing 
Waggons.—No Beggars in China.—No State Religion.— Religion of To. 
—Dometic Economy, and Datics of Confanguinity. '—Notices of Pekin. 


—Great Wall of China. 


Waite the embafly was pafling 
throuch Tien-fing, the vefiels that 
eonveyed the am mbaflador and ints fuite 
had an opportuni y of obferving that 
great city; which appeared to be 
nearly as long as London. Many of 
the heufes. contrary to the common 
mode of building, «re two ftories 
high: they are ct brick, of a leaden 
blue colour, and are fuppofed to con- 
ain 900,000 pertfons. In confe- 
quence of the patriarchal cuftom, re- 
tained by the Chizefe, of having all 
the fucceeding generations of the tame 
family under a ‘tingle 100f, it 1s com- 
puted that neatly ten men fit to bear 
arms are commonly found in every 
Chinefe houfe. The junts, cover 
ing the waters thar divide this com- 
mercial city, contained imany thou- 


4 


fand inhabitants: for the wives and 
families of the failors retide with them 


conftantly on board; tucre mary of 


them are born, and sllof them {pend 
oP « 


fucir lives, Every fhoe is alike fo- 


reign to them, cand the earth aud 
element with whica they are only oc- 
e2fionally connected. 

Few carriages were fecn on the 
road, and none with more than two 

wheels, for conveyirg either travel- 
ie or goods. Ge tlemen venerally 
travel ou horfeback, or in fedan chairs, 
or chair palanquins ; nd ladies are 
moftly carried in clofe litters, fufpend- 
ed between mules or eiirlegn The 
cuftom mentioned Ly Milion, 

¢ Where Chinefes drive 

€ With fils and wind ther cany waggons 


light.’ 
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js fill retained. Thefe cany waggons 
are {mall carts formed of bamboo ; 
and when the wind favours t.e pro- 
grefs of fuch acart, a fil is hoitted, 
made of ma‘, and faitened to two poies 
a the oppofite fides of the cart. 

Our voyagers did not fee a hillock 
beiween them and the horizon, until 
the fourth day of their departure fiom 
Tien-fing, when fome blue mountains 
were obferved rifing from the north- 
weit, indicating the approach to Pe- 
kin, beyond which they were fituated. 

Two days afterward, on the 16th 
of Auguit, the yachts anchored off the 
city of Tongehoo-foo, about twelve 
mites from that great capital. 

Pekin flands at the wettern ex- 
tremity of an immenfe plain, probably 
formed by alluvial land brought down 
by torrents from the neignbouring 
mountains. Through it lay the route 
to the s.tumnal palace of the emperor, 


called Yuen-min-yuen, or garden of 
o ~*~ 


perpetual veraure, where {uch of the 
prefents as could not be conveyed 
with fafety to Zhe-hol were to be de- 
poled. 

In the courfe of his narrative, fir 
George Staunton has interfperfed a 
variety of curious and interefting re- 
marks, which we thall occafionally 
infert as ‘ quotations,’ without any 
formal attention to their connection 
with ihe abridged narrative. Thus, 
f; eaking of begyars, he fays: 

‘Among all the crowds atfembled 
near longchoo-fvo, or thofe which 
the approach of the embaiiy had at- 
tracied in other places, jince its en- 
trance into China, not one perfon in 
the habit of a beggar had been feen, 
or any one oblerved to iciicit charity. 
No fmali portion of the people feem- 
ed, it is true, to be in a ftate ap- 
proaching indigence ; but none driven 
to the neceility, or inured to the ha- 
bit, of craving aflilance from a 
flranger, ‘The prefent was not, in- 
deed, one of thole :eafons of calamity, 
Which deltroys or diminiihes the ufual 
refouices of the peafant, and drives 
him fometimes, even into criminal 
excefles, to procare fubiiftence. In 


Auch times, however, the emperor of 
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China always comes forward ; he or- 
ders the granaries to be opened ; he 
remits the taxes io thofe who are vifit- 
ed by misfortune; he affords affift- 
ance to enable them to retrieve their 
affairs: he appears to his fubjects, as 
ftanding almott in the place of Provi- 
dence, in their faveur: he is perfectly 
aware by how much a ftronger chain 
he thus maintains his abfolute domi- 
nion, than the dread of punifhments 
would afford. He has fhewn himfelf 
fo jealous of retaining the exclufive 
privilege of benevolence to his fub- 
jects, that he not only rejected, but 
was offended at, the propofal onée 
made to him, by fome confiderable 
merchants, to contribute toward the 
relief of a fuffering province. He ac- 
cepted, at the fame time, the dona- 
tion of a rich widow of Tien-fing, to- 
ward the expences of the Thibet wa 
But independently of any general evil, 
which every wife government is at- 
tentive to remedy or alleviate, acci- 
dental caufes of diftrefs, Br individual 
failures of the means to procure fub- 
fillence, give occafion, at all times, 
in mof other countries, to the affect- 
ing {peétacle of human beings depend- 
ent for their exiftence, on the pre- 
carious aid of thofe whom they may 
chance to meet, but who have the 
power of withholding it.’ 

Obferving that the temples confe- 
crated to religious worthip differ little 
in height from common dwelling- 
houfes, the author makes the follow- 
ing new and important remark. 

‘The government of the country 
does not interfere with mere opinions. 
It prohibits no belief which is not 
fuppofed to affect the tranquillity of 
fociety. 

‘ There is in China no ftate religion. 
Nore is paid, preferred, or encour- 
aged by it. ‘The emperor is of one 
faith; many of the mandarines of 
another ; and the majority of the com- 
mon people of a third, which is that 
of Fo.’ 

« Few Chinefe are feldom faid to 
carry the objects, to be obtained by 
their devotion, beyond the benefits of 
this life. Yctthe religion of i’ pro- 
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feffes the doftrine of the tranfmigra- 
tion of fouls, and promifes ha, prefs 
to the people on conditions, which 
were, no doubt originally 1:te: ded 
to confilt in the performance of moral 
duties ; but in lieu of which are too 
frequently fubRituted thote of con- 
tributions toward the erection or re- 
pair of temples, the maintenance of 
priefts, and a ftriét attention to parti- 
cular cbiervances. The negie&t of 
thefe is announced as puniihable by the 
fouls of the defauliers pailing into the 
bodies of the meanetl animals, in 
whom the fufferings are to be pro- 
portioned to the tran{greflions com- 
mitted in the human form.’ 

Of domeftic economy, and the du- 
ties of confanguinity, the following 
new account is given: ‘ ‘The wives of 
the peafantry are of material uffiflance 
to their families, in addition to the 
rearing of their children, and the care 
of their domeftic concerns: for they 
carry on molt of the trades which can 
be exercifed within doors. Not only 
they rear filk-worms, and fpin the 
cotton, which laftis in general ufe for 
both fexes of the people; but the 
women are almof the fole weavers 
throughout the empire. Yet few of 
them iail to injure their healths, or at 
leait their active powers, by facrificing 
in imitation of females of fuperior 
rauk, to the prejudice in favour of 
little feet; and though the operation 
for this purpofe is not attempted 
at fo early a period of their infancy, 
or followed up afterward with fuch 
perfevering care, as in the cafe of 
ladies with whom beauty can become 
an object of more attention, enough 
is practifed to cripple and disfigure 
them. 

« Notwithftanding all the merit of 
thefe helpmates to their hulbards, the 
latter arrogate an extraordinary do- 
minion over them, and hold thera at 
fuch a diflance, as not always to al- 
low them to fit at table, behind which, 
in fuch cafe, they attend as hand- 
maids. ‘This: dominion is tempered, 
indeed, by the maxims of mild con- 
du in the different relations of life, 
inculcated from early childhood a- 


mong the loweft as well as higheft 
clafles of fociety. The old perfons of 
a family live generally with the young. 
The former ferve to moderate any oc- 
caiional impetuofity, violence, or paf- 
fion of the latter. The influence of 
age over youth is fupported by the 
fentiments of nature, by the habit of 
obedience, by the precepts of morality 
ingrafted in the law of the land, and 
by the unremitted policy and honett 
arts Of parents to that effect. They 
who are paft labour, deal out the rules 
which they had learned, and the wif- 
dom which experience taught them, 
to thofe who are rifng to manhood, 
or to thofe lately arrived at it. Plain 
fentences of morals are written up in 
the common hall, where the male 
branches of the tamily affemble. Some 
one, at leait, is capable of reading 
them to the refit. In almoft every 
houte is hurg up a tablet of the an- 
ceftors o! the perfons then refiding in 
it. References are often made, in 
converfation, to theira¢tions. ‘Their 
example, as far is it Was good, ferves 
as an incitement to travel in the fame 
path. ‘ihe defce: dants from a com- 
mon ftock, vilit the tombs of their 
forefathers together, at ftated times. 
This joint care, and indeed other oc- 
cafions, colleét and unite the molt 
remote relations. They cannot lofe 
fight of each other; and feldom be- 
come indifferent to their retpeétive 
concerns. ‘The child is bound to la- 
buur and to provide for his parents’ 
maintenance and comfort, and the 
brother for the brother and fifler that 
are in extreme want; the failure of 
which duty would be followed by tuch 
detefiation, that it is not neceflary to 
enforce it by pofitive Jaw. Even the 
moft diftant kiniman, reduced to mifery 
by accident or ill-health, has a claim 
en his kindred for relief. Manners, 
flronger far than laws, and indeed in- 
clination, preduced and nurtured by 





intercourfe and intimacy, fecure affiit- 
ance torhim. Thefe habits and man- 
ners fully explain the fact airendy 
mentioned, which unhappily appears 
extraordinary to Europeans, that no 
fpettacles of diitrefs are feen, to ex- 
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cite the compaffion, and implore the 
cafual charity of individuals. It is to 
be added, that this circumftance is not 
owing to the number of inftitutions of 
public benevolence. The with, in- 
deed, of the Perfian monarch is not 
realized in China, that none fhould 
be in want of the fuccour adminiftered 
in hofpitais ; but thofe eftablifhments 
are rendered little neceflary, where 
the link which unites all the branches 
of a family, brings aid to the fuffer- 
ing part of it without delay, and 
without humiliation.’ 

When arrived at Pekin, that city 
* exhibited, on the entrance into it, 
an appearance contrary to that of Eu- 
ropean cities, in which the ftreets are 
often fo narrow, and the houfes fo 
lofty, that from one extremity of a 
ftreet the houfes appear at the other 
to be leaning toward, and clofing 
upon, each other. Here few of the 
houfes were higher than one fory ; 
none more than two; while the width 
of the ftreet which divided them was 
confiderably above one hundred fect. 
It was airy, gay, and lightfome.’ 

© The firit itreet extended on a line 
diredlly to the weitward, until it was 
interrupted by the eaftern wall of the 
Imperial palace, called the yellow 
wall, from the colour ofthe fmall roof 
of varniined tiles with which the top 
of it is covered. Various public build- 
ings {een at the fame time, and con- 
fidered as belonging to the emperor, 
were covered in the fame manner. 
Thofe roofs, uninterrupted by chim- 
nies, and indented in the fides and 
ridges into gentie concave curves, 
with an effect more plealing than would 
be produced by long ftraight lines, 
were adorned with a variety of figures, 
either in imitation of real objetis, or 
more commeniy 2s mere works of 
fancy; the whole fhining like gold 
under a brilliant fun, immediztely 
cau i ) 


cht the eye with an appea 





















grandeur in that part of 2S 
where it was not accuftomed to be 
fourhe for. Immenfe magazines of 


: - 1 
rice were icen near tne cate. AUR 


1 
Jooking from it to the left, along the 


the city wall, was perceived an ele- 
vated edifice, defcribed as an obferva- 
tory, erected, in the former dynaily 
by the emperor Yong-loo, to whom 
the chief embellifhments of Pekin are 
faid to be owing. 

* In front of moft of the houfes in 
this main itreet were fhops painted, 
gilt, and decorated like thofe of Tong- 
choo-foo, but in a grander ftyie. 
Over fome of them were broad ter- 
races, covered with fhrubs and flowers. 
Betore the doors feveral lanterns were 
hung, of horn, muflin, filk, and pa- 
per, fixed to frames, in varying the 
form of which, the Chinefe feemed 
to have exercifed their fancy to the 
utmoft. Outfide the fhops, as well 
as within them, was difplayed a va- 
riety of goods for fale. 

«Several circumftances, independ 
ently of the arrival of ftrangers, con- 
tributed to throng fo wide a ftreet. A 
proceflion was moving toward the 
gate, in which the white or bridal co- 
jour, according to European ideas, 
of the perfons who formed it, feemed 
at firft to announce a matriage cere- 
mony ; but the appearance of young 
men overwhelmed with grief fhewed 
it to bea funeral, much more indeed 
than the corfe itfelf, which was con- 
tained in a handfome fquare cafe, 
fhaded with a canopy, painted with 
gay and lively colours, and preceded 
by ftandards of variegated filks. Be- 
hind it were fedan chairs covered with 
white cloth, containing the female re- 
Jations of the deceafed ; the white co- 
lour, denoting in China the affliction 
of thof2 who wear it, is feduloufly 
avoided by fuch as with to manifeft 


fentiments of a contrary kind: it is ~ 


therefore never feen in the ceremony 
of nuptials (met foon afterward) 
where the lady (as yet unfeen by the 
bridegroom) is carried in a gilt and 
gaudy chair, hung round with feftoons 
of artificial Mowers, and followed by 
relations, attendants, and fervants, 
bearing the paraphernalia, being the 
only portion given with a daughter, 
in marriage, by her parents. ‘The 


crowd was nota little increafed by the 
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mandarines of rank, appearing always 
with numerous attendants; and itill 
more by circles of the populace round 
autioneers, venders of medicines, for- 
tune-tellers, fingers, jugglers, and 
ftory-tellers, beguiling their hearers 
of a few of their chen, or copper mo- 
ney, intended probably for other pur- 
pofcs. Among the ftories that caught, 
at this moment, the imagination of 
the people, the arrival of the embaily 
was fad to furnifh no inconfiderable 
fhare. ‘The prefents brouzht by it to 
the emperor were afferted to include 
whatever Was rare in other coustries, 
or not known before to the Ch nefe. 
Of the animals that were brcucht, it 
Was grav Hy men 1 that there 
Was an cle phi int of the fize of a mon- 
key, and as fierce as a lion; ard a 
cock that fed on charcol. ks 


thing was fuppofed : y from wv 
had been fees in Pe! L ng To 1 te 





poficfs qual ics d sae from wha 
hed been there experienced 1a the 
fame fubitances. ‘The ficht of the 





firangers bringing fuch ext: ord nary 
curiotities d fturbed, as they patled a- 
long, the pati mis of the 
people. Th forward in 
great numbers. Chincfe foldiers who 
were employed, like con ables, to 
ke e; > £ cin Of) , ufed long whips, with 
which th ney icemed to aim at the fore- 
moit ra nic; but witha mildnefi, which 





difvofition and the long habit of au- 
thority that takes, fometimes, 
from any enjoyment in exerting it, 
had infpired. They generajly, in 
fact, only tlruck the ground. 


* As foon as the p 
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to the embafly had arrived at th 


fide of the yellow wa, pti’ 
turned along it to the right, and fou. 
on its northern fide much lei: b 
than in the former flreet. 
fiops all were private houles, not cou- 
fpicuous in the front. Before each 
houfe was a wa!l or curtain, to pre- 
vent pafiengers from feeing the court 
into which the ftreet door opened, 
‘This wall is called the wall of rj;eé. 
A halt was made oppofite the ircble 
gates, which are nearly i in the centre 


eaftern 
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of this northern fide of the palace wall, 
It appeared to inciofe a iarge quantity 
of ground. It was not levei like all 
the lands without che wall; fome of 
it was raifed into hilis of tieep aicent ; 
the earth taken to form them left 
broad and deep hollows, now filled 
with water. Out of tnefe artincial 
lokes, of which the ma. gins were di- 
verfificd and isveguiar, ima'l iflands 
role with a variety of fanciful edi- 
fices, ‘ terfperted with trees. On 
the hills of diiferent heights the prin- 
cipal palaces for the emperor were 
erected. ‘The whole had fomewhat 
the appearance of enchantment. On 
the fummit of the higheit eminences 
were lofty trees furrounding iummer- 
houies, end cabinets contrived for re- 
treat and pleafure. Que of thefe was 
pointed out as the lait fhocking fcene 
oi t.e extience of chat race of em- 
perors who had ‘built and beautified 





the whole of this magnificent palace. 

. bd . 

b il P hom fortune ieemed for 2 
wile to favour, ao if dcluned to be- 
come the head of a new dynafty in 
Cc 3 led | vard the 
ni ur ¢t li tury, of the 
WCAKECIS ona luxe y of the court, and 
of wt indolnce which, more than 
evel vy hh id | i¢ uy iit the former 
cyp ches to rein; wita aa army of 


vikctica under the hope 





ot b: ng about better times, and 
k pt loge sh re fterward by the tempt- 
ing bair of ploucer, he imarchedio 
the gates of — The ill-fated 
monarch, to rtly fupported, and 


polled ef ite energy to reift ; 


tout ‘oothacnts too elevated to 
brook fubmilen io an enemy who 

db h.bject, and determined 
to fa s offspring from the danger 


O viionour, flabbcd his ORLY dauvh- 
end to his own hfe 


1 cord, in one of thofe edifices 





= ee eer nei hic | 
du0Ve lent! a, Wwillcn had ocen C- 
rected for i! ner surpoles, 


‘From the tpot, whence an op- 

uni tfc: ed to taxe a glance, 
palace wall, 
at wasinclo ‘ied within it, 
the eye, turning to the north, ob- 


rity thus 
throveh the @ates of the 


of part of Ww! 
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ferved through a ftreet extending to 
the city wail, the great fabric, of con- 
fiderable height, which includes a bell 
of prodigious fize and cylindric form, 
that, ftruck on the outfide with a 
wooden mallet, emits a found dittinét- 
ly heard ti throughout the capita il. Be- 
yon! it, bur more to the wettward, 
was one of the northern gates, the 
watch-tower over which rendered it 
vilfible above the intermediate build- 


ings. Proceeding on beyond the pa- 
Jace gates di Aly to the we Sueem, 





between the yellow wal!, and the no 
thern bat — of the city, is a -e6 
of fome atres in extent, now, in au- 
tumn, almott e: atively overforead with 
the peltated ! 


‘ 





af of the apaphea ne- 
Lien-wha of the Chinefe, 
of this plant, befide the other 
which n: i 


lumbo, or 
The leaf 


ufes for 









iture had intended 
that part of vegetables, has from its 
ftrugture, growing entirely rcund the 
ftalk, the advantage of defending the 
flower and fruit growing from its 
centre, from any centact with the Wa- 
ter, which might i injure them. The 
root of the Jicn-wha, furnifhesa {fem 
which never fails to afe.ad in the wa- 
ter from wietever depth, unlefs in 
cafe of a fuiden inundation, uaz it 
attains the farface, where its leaf ex- 
ands, reit-, and fvims upon it, and 
fometimes rifes above it. 
which bears the rigorot Is. cold of th 
Pekin winter, i s with di 
in Furopean floves. Its flowers are 

util fravrant as the feed 
eful to the taite. 




















‘ae route was continued wefterly 
through thecity. The dweiling-houfe 

nit; and 
rary of 
* which 
y of the 
were feen, 
+ _‘\mong 
sont, iome 


| ee } ie 
aS fald to De an ! 


Koran. Some Mahometans 

diitinguithed by red caps. 
the {peftators of the nove 
women were obierved. ‘The orcatelt 
number were fuid to be natives of 
Tartary, or of 2 Tartar race. Their 
feet were not cramped, like thofe of 
the Chinefe ; and their thoes with 
uroad toes, and foies above aninch in 





Yor 
thicknefs, were as clumfy as thofe of 
the original Chinefe ladies were di- 
minutive. A few of the former were 
well drefied, with delicate features, 
and their complexions heightened with 
the aid of art. A thick patch of ver- 
milion en the middie of the lower lip 
feemed to be a favourite mode of 
uling paint. Some of them were fit- 
ting in covered carriages, of which, 
as well as of horfes, there are feveral 
to be found for hire in various parts 
of the town. A few of the Tartar 
ladies were on horfeback, and rode 
aitride, like men. Tradefmen with 
their tools, fearching for employment, 
and pedlars offering their wares for 
fale, were every where to be feen. 
Several of the ftreets were narrow, 
and at the entrance of them gates were 
erected, near which guards were fta- 
tioned, it was faid, to quell any oc- 
cafional difturbance in the neighbour- 
hood. Thofe gates are fhut at night, 
and opened only in cafes of exigence. 
The train of the embafly croffed a 
ftrcet which extended north and fouth, 
the whole length of the Tartar city, 
almoit four miles, and is interrupted 
ovly by feveral pai-ioos, or triumphal 
a and pailing by many temples 
and other capacious buildings and ma- 
gazines, they reached, in ‘little more 
than two hours from their entrance on 
the caitern lide, to one of the weftern 
ity gates. Near this gate, and along 
he cutfide of the wettern wall, ran 
he fmall rivulet (here widened into a 
contilcrable ditch) which after a'moft 
furrounding Pekin, runs toward Tong- 
choo. foo, and falls into the Pei- ho. 
The fuburb beginning at this welftern 
gate, being more extenfive than that 
through which they had entered into 
the city, took to traverfe it upward 
of twenty minutes.’ 

Pekin bears not the fame propor- 
tion to China that moft capitals do to 
their refpeétive countries. The prin- 
cipal part of it is called the Tartar 
city, having been laid out in the thir- 
teenth century, during the firft Tartar 
dynaity. It has the form of a paral- 
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Iclogram, the four walls facing the 
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four cardinal points; including an 
area of fourteen fquare miles, in the 
centre of which is the imperial pa- 
lace, occupying at leait one fquare 
mile. The ‘Tartar city is about one 
third larger than London; and ad- 
joining to it is another, called, by 
way of dittinétion, the Chinefe city, 
including within its walls a {pace of 
nine miles fquare ; but only a fmall 
part of this latter is occupied by build- 
ings. Much of it is in cultivation ; 
and hither the emperor repairs, every 
fpring, to perform the exemplary ce- 
remony of directing the plough with 
his own hand through a fimall field ; 
thus doing honour to the profeflion of 
the hufbandman. The population of 
Pekin is eitimated at three millions, 
The embafly left PeXin on the 2d 
of September 1792, lord Macartney 
travelling in an Englifh po'lchaife, 
which was probably tue firit that had 


G AM 


LAT O being informed that one 

of his difciples was fond of gam- 
ing, reprimanded him for it. The 
diiciple excufed himfelf by faying he 
oxly played for a trifle. ¢ But,’ faid 
Plato, * do you reckon for nothing, 
the habit of gaming, which playing 
for a trifle wil! make you contract ?’ 

Lichtwehr, the German fabulift, 
has the following apologue: A man 
who had rambled about the world for 
fome itime, at length returned to his 
native country. His friends flocked 
to fee him ; every one exprefled their 
joy at his return, and each was defir- 
ous that he thould recount to them 
fome of his adventures. ‘Phe budget 
of miracles was prefently opened. 
Among many other things, he faid, 
* You well know, my friends, the pro- 
digious diftance from this country to 
that inhabited by the Hurons: well, 
two hundred leagues beyond that, | 
faw a fpecies of men who appeared 
very fingular to me. 

* They would often fit round a ta- 
ble until the night was far advanced, 
though there was no cloth !aid , or any 
thing for them to eat. Thuader 

5 








ever rolled on the road to Tartary 5 
and which was drawn by four Tartar 
horfes, conducted by two perfons of 
his excellency’s guard, who had form- 
erly been ufed to that occupation. He 
took occafionaily fome of the man- 
darins into his carriage. ‘They were 
at firft fomewhat ftartled, fearing left 
it fhould overturn; but, being af- 
fured of its perieét fafety, they be- 
ame inexpreffibly delighted with its 
eafinefs, lightne/s, and rapidity. In 
the morning of the fourth day’s 
journey, they came to the famous 
wall of China, which is not fo re- 
markable for its antiquity, amount- 
ing to three centuries beyond the 
Chriilian era, nor for its ext. at of 
1500 miles, as for the wonderful ap- 
pearance of the mountains over which 
it is carried, and which are appa 
rently inacceflible. 

[ To be continued. } 


IN @. 


might roll over their heads, two armies 
might fight at their fides, the heavens 
might menace ruin, without making 
them quit their places, or giving them 
ttie leait difturbance ; they appeared 
to be deaf and dumb. From time to 
time you might hear them utter fome 
badly articulated founds ; thele founds 
had no connection with what they 
were about, nor were their fignifica- 
tion of much cenfequence, notwiih- 
ftanding they turned their eyes to fome 
part of the company in a moil flrange 
manner. | often obferved them with 
admiration, for they are generally 
furrounded by fpectators, who feem 
to be attra¢ted from a motive of cu- 
riofity ; and believe me, my friends, 
I fhall never forget the troubled coun- 
tenances which I have feen on thele 
occafions. Defpair, rage, fometimes 
a malignant joy, blended with in- 
quietude, were by turns depicted. 
Sometimes it was the rage of the 
Eumenides ; then the ferious and ful- 
Jen air of the infernal judges; and 
then the pangs of a malefactor going 
to receive his punifhment.’ 

* But,’ faid our traveller’s friends, 
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¢ what had thefe unhappy creatures in 
view ? Where they labouring for the 
public good ?"—* Oh! no.” § Were 
they fearching for the philofopher’s 
ftone ??—* It was not that.’ * It was 
the quadrature of the circle, then?’ 
—* Still lefs.? *« Ah! we have i; 
they were performing penance for 
their crimes. —* You are miftaken 
again.’ * Why then you have been 
telling us of madmen. Without 
hearing, fpeaking, or fecling, what 


193 
could they be doing ??—* They were 


caming.’ 

The Rev. Mr. Moore, in his late 
work on Suicid’, D elling, and Gam- 
ing, obferves, ‘ Some teem defirous 
of afcrib.ng this gambling paffion to 
the effets of climate; but without 
fhow of reafon; fince it is found to 
exit ake among the natives of the 
frigid and torri zones, and to be no 
lefS prevalent in the traéts of mildnefs 
and temperature.’ 


An Account of Tapton Hatt, in Derbyhhire: With a Perfpedtive 
View of that Manfim. : 


oe Hatt, the feat of Ifaac 
Wilkinfon, efq. ftands onahigh 
hill, a mile from Chetterfield. The 
houfe is rather neat than grand, ex- 
tremcly well calculated tor the pur- 
pofe of domefiic convenience. The 
{lope from it, on one fide, is fome- 
what confiderable, but perfectly un- 
interrupted by inequalities; on the 
back it is precipitate, and finely co- 
vered by firs, where it is faid there 
was a caille, called Tapton, but no 
traces remain at this time. Dr. Pegg 
has fuppofed the old Roman road to 
have run near the foot of this hill. 
Here is the commencement of a canal, 
which was finifhed in 19773; it ex- 
tends eleven miles and a half in Derby- 
fhire, paffes through part of York- 
fhire, and communicates with the 
Humber at Stockwith, in Notting- 
hamfhire. Mr. Pilkington teils us 
that “When the at of parliament 
was obtained for making this canal, a 
large fum was fubfcribed, but found 
inadequate to the execuion of this de- 
fign. The original {ubfcribers were 
therefore obliged to take up money 
for this purpoie, and fince that time 
have had the mortification to find that 
the profits arifing from the bufinefs 
done apon the canal have been merely 
futhcient to pay intereft for their loan.’ 
The firit vetfei brought to Chetterfield, 
was on the king’s birth-day, 1777. 
Not far from tae canal fands a fur- 
nace for imelting ironftone, of which 
there are a number in Derby hire. 


The moft valuable beds of ironftone 
yet diicovered are at Chelterfield, 
Stavely, Wingerworth, and near 
Heage: at all thofe places are fur- 
naces. ‘That found at Wingerworth 
is mott valued, indeed fo much fo that 
the land in which it is found fells at 
tcol. an acre. Tapton Hall com- 
mands a good view of Chefterfield, 
whofe large and venerable church has 
the appearance of a cathedral, while 
its ftrangely built fpire feems to 
threaten ruin to al! beneathic. There 
are various opinions concerning the 
original caufe of its leaning fo very 
much: fome infiit that the angles 
round it, running in. fpiral lines to 
the top, contributes to deceive the 
eye, in making it appear to lean to 
that fide on which the fpeéators 
ftand ; but it is very plain it is only a 
whim of the architeét, who wifhed 
to produce fomething outré and uncoms 
mon. It is conflruéted of timber, 
covered with lead; and feveral at- 
tempts have been made by the late 
vicar to remove 1t; but on an archi- 
tedt’s examining it, he has declared it ° 
to be perfectly fafe, fo that it may 
yet remain an objeét of curiofity to 
travellers for a long time to come. 
Chefterfield has greatly improved of 
late in every refpect; and is now, if 
not an elegant, yet a very refpeciable 
town, and not a dirty and diiagree- 
able place, only semarkable for its 
crooked fpire, as a late writer has de« 
icribed it. 
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METEOROLOGICAL JouRNAL, February. 


[ For the Explanation, fee Vol. 92, Page 111. ] 
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Weather, &c. 
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Remarks on the State of the Air, VEGETATION, &c. in Februarye 


wh ie. E morning calm and very foggy, with the barometer {fo high as 
30,67.—12. Perfian lilac and goofeberry bufhes begin to foliate.—- 

5. Single hyacinths in fower.—2z4. This morning the thermometer out of 
door was at 50, half a degree higher than that in the houfe ; an uncommon 
circumftance, and a great degree of a heat, in a morning, at this time of the 
year.—This month, on the whole, has been equal in mildnefs to the lait ; for 
though the mornings were generally cclder, the middle part of the days were 
warmer, and in feveral of them the thermometer out of door was higher than 
that in the houfe. 

Rain 76 hundredths of an inch. 


OBsERVATIONS on the Diszasrs iz February. 


HE catarrh which was very common and fevere among children during 

the laft two months, began to decline at the commencement of this, and 
bofore its termination had nearly difappeared: from the unufual mildnefs of 
the weather at this feafon of the year, thofe who had been affli€ted with this 
complaint, have in general completely recovered without fuffering from cough 
or other fymptoms, which ufually fucceed to it. Meafles were rather more 
frequent, and fmallpox pretty general, for the mof part the produce of ino 


culation, and appearing in its mildcft form. 


deferving attention. 
February were 1605. 


Of other difeafes few occurred 


‘The burials from the 30th of January to the 27th of 


SkeTcues of the History of a Wer, Known Famity. 
To the Editor of the Univerfal Magazine. 


Sir, 
T HE laft words of a friend from 
whom I parted a few niyhts ago, 
were, ‘ Neceffity is the mather of In- 
ai y fs rye : 
Now, fir, thefe words afeted me 
very rauch, and why? Not becaule 
my friend appied them to me, for uit 
ait that moment there was no occalion, 
and if there had, I believe you know 
people are not very hatty in applying 
hints of this kind to thcir awn cale, 
unleis in great emergencies. — Nor 
becaufe they were new, for I had 
heard them twenty times over every 
year of my life. But ia the prefent 
cafe they dwelt, I know not how, for 
fome time on my mind, and afvr 
pondering over them very deep!y, and’ 
even confulting that quiet, harmlefs 
and filent fiiend, my pillow, { dif 
covered that my thoughts were ram- 
bling after enquiries in fome degree 
dilinct from the moral precept con- 
tained in the words. | was enquiring 


whether Nece/fity, the mother of In- 
dujiry, had any other children, and who 
her ‘hefband was? Tis, you may 
fuppole, was a matter not to be de- 
termined haitily, and it occupied my 
time the greater part of next day, 
but rather pleatantly, becaufe I have 
fo much of a golip about me as to be 
very curious ai:er family hidory and 
anecdutes. will now, therefore, 
lmpart to you the refult of my en- 
quirtes into the hiftory of Neceffiiy’s 
andif’ ] thould fai! thort, or comrnit 
any miitakes, [ hope there may be 
fome of your readers inteliigenc e- 
nough to be able to fupply my defici- 
encies, and rectify my miitakes, Ab- 
folute correctnefs in fuch inveftiza- 
tions can feldom be expected from one 
perfon, and the moft valuable of our 
Biographical Memoirs have been the 
relult of various communications re- 
viied and compared by fome careful 
rdivor—fome perfon pofleffed of the 
i. 2? 
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indufirv of a Dr. Birch, with the can 
dour and jud=ment of a Dr Kippis. 

I do not confider mytelf as ipeak- 
ing on a fubje& that is wholly new to 
the world: there are few of us who 
have not at one tiine or other been 
vifited by Neceffity, and perhaps may 
know fomething of her daughter Jz- 
duftry, but it is for people only of a 
curious turn of mind to trouble them- 
felves about the hillory of all the 
branches of a family. 

As to Necefity herielf, after every 
pofiibie invetiigation, I have not been 
able to trace who her hu/Pand was, a 
circumitance, however, which while 
it fhocks me, has led me to know by 
indubitable proof, that the has not al- 
ways been a lady of the ftriéteit deli- 
cacy. Amorg her family, | find fome 
that were born in lawful wedlock. In 
this way, the became the happv mo- 
ther of Jadufiry, and of Inveniion, a 
progeny which have done her fo much 
honour, that itis perfectly aftoni thing 
that fhe fhould have tarnifhed the 
Juitre of her family, by introducing a 
fpurious breed, whofe names, derived 
probably from their refpective fathers, 
were Lying and Dycucfy. There 
were fome others too of this fame 
breed, with whofe names it is not ne- 
ceffary to trouble yeu. 

From whom Neceffity defeended, is 
not agreed upon by the learned. All 

re Know is, that the family may be 
traced to a very early origin, and it 
is ce: tain that branches of it have been 
difcovered in various parts of the 
world. And here it is worthy of re- 
mark, that the tamily are far more 
numerous in civilized than in favage 
jife. In the latter, according to ihe 
reports of all our abiett navigators, 
there is none of tiem known, and it 
is equally certain that the Neceffites 
of civilized life, particularly of Mo- 
dern Europe, are very numerous. 
None, or very few of them have rifen 
to great eminere in the flate, places 
under government be'ng as it were a 
bar againftthem, and pe. foas of bigh 
ravk and fortune have ieldom admitted 
them, unle{s from a whimiical difpofi- 
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tion. Some of their intimates, in- 
deed, wno are really defcended- from 
another family, thatof Plea/ure, have 


taken the name of Neceffry, but with- . 


out any manner of ttle to it, nor any 
rclationthip that could ju ify fuch an 
afiumpticn. Incver knew any of the 
proudeft of their pleafures that fprung 
from Neci/ity. No—She has enough 
to account for in the fpurious way, 
without being obliged to own iuch an 
unnatural breed as this. 

As the family of Nece/#ty branched 
forth into varicus parts of the world, 
it may be iuppofed that there would 
naturaily arife a confufion in the 
names, which has greatiy perplexed 
thofe who with to wrice an account of 
the tamily. Thofe in France, for 
inftance, never did appear to be of 
the fame oricin with thoie m Evgland, 
although there is no great viriation 
in the mode of {pelling. But to write 
a complete hiltory is not my intention, 
nor in my power. I muft be content 
to glean a few particulars from very 
feanty materials, 

Of the eldeft of the family at leaf, 
who appears to be the firlt born, 
namely, iau.ry, it is impofible to 
fpexk in terms adequate to her merit. 
She has long been known in this coun- 
try among the middling clatles of hie, 
and even the poor have ccurted her 
becaule fhe has proved their be tt friend. 
Having early in life a'lied herfelf to 
Contentment, the union has proved a 
moft happy one. ‘!’ney are, indeed, 
a pattern to all human b-ings, and 
having a numerous progery, wiil cer- 
tainly, if nothing {purious be sllowed 
to interfere, give 2 race to the world 
worthy of every culopgium and ¢n- 
couragement. Seme of this family 
have nien to confiderable preferment, 
aithough it is but {eldom that they are 
ambitious, but it has come to them, 
as it were, in courte, and fo naturally, 
that it was impoffible for the difpofers 
ot great tations to pafs them by. The 
occurrence, however, I muft fay, is 
not frequent, for peifons of rank and 
power are feldom to be found who 
have a drop of the bload of this fa- 
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mily in their veins. This has often 
furprifed me, becaufe though an alli- 
ance with this family will not make 
a man of rank and wealth more rich 
or more elevated, yet they have al- 
ways been fuccefsful in preferving the 
families they got into from falling 
one peg from the {tation in which they 
foondthem ; and that, in thefe days 
of ups and downs, is furely an ob- 
ject of great importance. 

Of the fecund daughter, Iavextion, 
it is pofible to {peak even in higher 
terms, although the friendfhip that 
has always fubiifted between them, is 
a proof that they are not jealous of 
one another’s fame. Inweution, too, 
joined herfelf to a helpmate, Genius, 
from whom is defcended a race the 
mot ufeful; if not the moft illuftrious 
in the world. Some of them have 
fettled in moit countries on the globe, 
and whercver they have met with en- 
couragement, have diffufed the charms 
of elegance, and the bleifings of con- 
venience. We owe, indeed, every 
thing to them. They are not only 
the beft archite&ls, carpenters, fhip- 
builders, &c. but the beft pocts, phi- 
lofephers, mathematicians, and hifto- 
rians. It was fortunate for this coun- 
try, that the very early gave encou- 
ragement to this family, as tuey have 
raed our name toa proud sank on 
the icale of nations. Nor have other 
countries in Europe been neglectful of 
them, and invtime of peace particu- 
larly, the various oranciics of this fa- 
mily keep up a regular correfpond- 
ence, and cultivate each others ac- 
quaintance in the moit friendly man 
ner. Some of them, indced, the 
more immediate defcendants of Ne- 
ceffity, have been fo neglected by the 
parent, as to be in circumftances of 
coniiderable ciftrefs, and even to live 
in garrets; but this dees not laftlong, 
for wherever they are known, their 
acquaintance is courted in proportion 
to their merits. There may, indeed, 
be exceptions, becaufe, of a family fo 
Jargé, the public cannot provide for 
alialike. And likewiie I have ob- 
ferved (I am forry to fay it, but truth 
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mutt be told) that fome of them have 
indulged family pride to fuch a de- 
gree as to juppofe that the very names 
of their parents, Jnvention and Ge- 
ius, were enough, and that they 
might be excufed from a regular at- 
tendance on the duties of life. ‘This 
is an unfortunate miftake, and gene- 
raliy fatal. 

As to the fpurious breed of Ne- 
cejity, We are not without plenty of 
them. How they came to be defcend- 
ed from the fame mother that could 
produce Indufiry and davextion, it 1s 
not eafy to difcover. Her amours 
muit certainly have been of a very 
low kind, and | prefume it was about 
this time that fhe was fo loft to every 
ferfe of duty, and every regulation 
ufeful to fociety, as to give rife to a 
proverbcommon in every one’s mouth, 
that * Neceffiiy has no Jaw. If the 
and her batlards, Lying and Difdoncfty, 
really thought fo, they were egregi- 
oufly miftaken; for the country has 
amply provided for thofe who will not 
take the trouble to furnith themfelves 
witha /aw. Inconiequence of this 
it is, that a great many of this part 
of the family have retired to New 
Holland, where, itis generally thought, 
they will be foon extinét, or mix with 
families of a better defcription. 

Of thefe avo juft mentioned—a few 
words. How Nece/fity became the pa- 
rent of Lyng, as I have already ob- 
ferved, we know not, but it is re- 
markable of this branch of the family, 
that it is deme, or, according to tle 
common phrafe, has not grt feet to 
Jiard upon. It may be eaiily known 
by a downcaft look, always avoiding 
the {crutinizing eye of the party ad- 


dreffed, and the voice hefitates and. 


faulters fo as evidently to betray a 
bafenefs of origin very unworthy of 
the parent of Indujiry. They fre- 
quently die young, but thofe who live 
to be old, and have not changed their 
habits, are accounted very monttrous 
and abominable. They are addiéted 
too, to {wearing, which they think 
abfolutely requifite, but thofe who 
know them beit, value not their oath 
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any more than their word. It re- 
mains to be added, that they have a 
very fingular way of amufing the pub- 
Jic on certain occafions, which is by 
ftanding on a kind of teaffold, on which 
is a wooden machine. ‘Through a 
hole in the upper and tranfverfe beam 
of this machine, they thruft their 
heads, while their hands are put 
through two holes at each end of the 
fame beam. ‘The appearance is ludi- 
crous enough, as the people make it 
@ point to pelt them with every offen- 
five trafh they can procure, fuch as 
rotien eggs, half-eaten pippins, and 
dead cats. This amufement is very 
much encouraged by t ¢ beft judves ! 

The D:foinefy which defeends from 
Nicefity, has more cunning than the 
laft meationed branch of the family, 
but is perhaps ftill more in difrepute, 
as no perfon of any charatter will 
keep company with them, even when 
they plead, which they very fre- 
quently do, the name of their parent. 
Befides, the public are aware that 
there are many impoftors, who take 


the name of Nece/ity, as a way of 


working on the feelings of the hu- 
mane. Where, on the contrary, they 
can really prove that Necefiiy was to 
blame, they are treated with kind- 
nefs, and taken out of her clutches. 
Such are the few fketches | have 


been-able to form of the family of 


Neceffity. Umperf-&, I grant they 
arc, but fomething more correct may 


be formed from thefe documents. 
Notwithftanding the bad part of the 
character of this family, the public in 
general have derived {o much advan- 
tage from the other, that the pareut is 
{till mentioned with reipeét, and the 
obligations we owe to her offspring 
Indufiry and Inwention, are acknow- 
ledged in the fallet manner. Of her 
anceitors, fhe frequently mentions 
Misfortune 2nd Mifcondud?, but is fo 
often puzzled to determine from which 
fhe defcended, that I have not even 
attempted to clear up this part of her 
hittory, and fome are of opinion that 
in relieving the wants of Neeeffty, or 
reforming: her frailties, we ought not 
to be very faftidious in tracing her 
origin. Iam, indeed, of this way of 
thinking, provided this does not blind 
us as to the important doétrine of 
caufe and effet. Unlefs we difcover 
the former, we feldom can be fucceii- 
ful in accounting for the latter. That 
the fpurious part of the family has in- 
creafed lately, cannot well be doubted, 
and it becomes us all to inveltigate 
whether Necefity be a real, or a pre- 
tended excute, and apply our remedies 
accordingly. ‘The happieft flate of 2 
nation that can be conceived, is that 
in which every fubject of it can boait, 
that however numerous the Neceffries 
are, and however intolerable, they 
may be leflened both in number and 
effect by Iadufry. lam, fir, &c. 
One Or tHe Famity. 


Axecportes of tie Government and Manners of the Turks; 
By Jifr, Dallaway. 


Turkisn Wir. 

AM an of rank, remarkably un- 
A leafing in his countenance and 
Ph, wes yp ee according to 
cuftom, without having firtt feen her 
unveiled, to alaay, wh« ‘ofe PE retentions 
to perfonal attractions did not exces d 
his own. On the morning after their 
mariage, fie demanded of him, to 
whom of his friends fhe might thew 
her face with freedom. * Shes Ww it, 
faid he, * to all the world, but hide it 
from me.’ ‘ Patieuce’, rejoied the 


, 


lady. ‘1 have none,’ returned the 
bridegroom. ‘ Ah!’ jaid fhe, ‘i 
think you muft have a good thare,; 
for you have carried that ahominable 
great nofe about with you all your 
life-time.’ 
RESIGNATION. 

The perfect relignation with which 
a good Mufulman fees his houfe con- 
fumed by the flames, and himielf re- 
duced from affluence to poverty, has 
been often and juitly remarked by 
others: he exclaims, Attan Ka- 
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sim! © God is mercifal!’ without 
apparent emotion, and has affured 
himfelf that the fame provalence 
which hath made him poor and ab- 
ject, can once more reltore him to 
wealth, if it be his fate. 

RELIGION. 

Since the clofe of the fixteenth cen- 
tury, the Ruffian church has claimed 
a jurifdiction, independent of the fee 
of Conitantinople. Neverthelefs, ap- 
peals have been made to that fee, in 
cafes of extraordinary importance. 
From the fuccefs of the Ruffian arms 
in the laft two wars, fhould the Otto- 
man power be eventually fubdued, it 
feems not improbable that the reli- 
gion of the Greeks may once more be 
triumphantly eftablifhed on the fhores 
of the Bofphorus; that the crefcent 
may no longer profane the domes of 
Conftantinop!e; and that the patriarch 
of Confantinople may be reftored to 
the dignity, though not to the power 
and influence, which he enjoyed at the 
mott flourithing periods of the lower 
empire. 

Tue SERAGLIO. 

The inhabitants of the Seraglio 
exceed fix thoufand, of which about 
five hundred are women. Many who 
are employed there during the day, 
have their houfes and families in the 
city. When the Sultan comes to the 
throne, the grandees prefent him with 
virgin flaves, who, they hope, may 
become their patroneffes. From thefz, 
principally, ix are then chofen, who 
are ftyled Kadinns; but the late Sul- 
tan, Abdul-Hamid, added a feventh. 
The firit of them who gives an heir 
to the empire, becomes the favourite, 
and has the title of Hafleky-Sultan. 
There are many others in the harem, 
but they feldom are fuffered to in- 
fringe the exclufive privileze of pro- 
ducing heirs to the empire which 
the Kadinns claim ; for with the others 
the moft infamous means of preven- 
tion are fore-bly adopted. If the 
child of the firft thoaffeky-Sultan 
fhould die, her precedence is Jolt. 
The cid ftory of the ladies fanding 
ma row, and the {uitan’s throwing 
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a handkerchief to his choice, is not 
true. 
Liprarigs. 

Thirteen public libraries are open 
in Contftantinople, eftablithed by ful- 
tans or vifiers, none of which contain 
more than 2000 volumes, all in ma- 
nuicript, Their value is much en- 
hanced by the high price of tran- 
feription; from fifteen to twenty 
pounds are paid for a folio well writ- 
ten, but without ornament or illumi- 
nations. 

The library of S. Sophia was 
founded by Suleyman the Magnificent, 
in the fixteenth century, and furnifhed 
in its prefent {tate by Sultan Mah- 
mood in 1754. The number of ma- 
nufcyipts is 1527, among which is a 
koran written by Ofman, the third 
kalife, and commentaries upon it in. 
133 volumes. That cf Sultan Mo- 
hammed is open every day, and has 
three keepers. One of the 1525 
manufcripts it contains is the koran 
complete in the Cufic character, de- 
tached leaves of which are efteemed 
fo great a curiofity in the European 
collections. 

In 1779 Sultan Abdul-Hamid o- 
pened a library for public refort. Its 
greateft rarity 1s the koran, in three 
diftin® copies, by the kalifes Omar, 
Ofman, and Kali. Many manufcripts, 
which had lain neglected in the library 
of the feraglio, were refitted by his 
order, and placed here. 

Of the vifiers, that of Mehmet 
Cupruglu, Rachil Patha, and Ibra- 
him Patha, are mof worthy of notice. 
In all of them the fame arrangement 
of the boaks is made; they are placed 
flat in prefies, and lettered on the 
leaves at cne end. 

Parvare Hovses. 

The houtfes of the opulent Turks 
are large, with the moft convenient 
part appropriated as the harem, which 
is ulvally furrounded with a court, 
be it ever fo imall, having a fountain 
in the midit. Theie apartments are 
rema-kabl> for their neatnefs, and all 
the accommodation that -the climate 
and architecture will admit ; for it is 
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here only that the poffeffor difplays 
any expence in ornament, or furni- 
ture. As to the houfes in general, 
they are mere comfortlefs wooden 
boxes, cool in fummer, but ill adavted 
to wet or cold weather, being rull of 
unolazed windows, and without fire- 
places ; in winter fupplied by earthen 
pans of charcoal, which fuffocate while 
they warm you. The ground floor is 
a continuation of the itreet, and the 
ftair-cafe a dirty ladder, frequently 
in darknefs. 
Foretcn AMBASSADORS. 

The corps diplomatique, taken 
generally, live with great expence, 
and magnificent fuites, and their pa- 
Jaces, particularly thole of Venice, 
France, and Sweden, are fumptucus, 
and delightfully fituated. In the win- 
ter, and during the carnival, the gaiety 
of their fociety is more apparent; 
but in general, though the companies 
are large, converfational intercourfe 
is burtiened by etiquette, and the 
fhackles of ceremony are feluom for 
gotten. 

Among the cther inhabitant: of Pera 
(where the ambatiadors rclide) there 
is nearly an equal niixture of Luro 
pean and Ortental manners. ‘The 
men almoit univerfally wear the dreis 
of their own nation, but the ladies 
blend the French fathions wich the 
Greek, and produce a fiyle by no 
means ungraceful. The coiifure is 
genera!'y refembling the latter n avon 3 
the hair falls in ringiets over the fore- 
head, and in braids low behind ; and 
on the crown they wear a cap of 
white cloth, with a large taffel of 
pink or blue filk, bound round witha 
{mall turban of flowered mufiin. A 
very favourite ornament with them, 
are chains of fine gold, connected in 
bracelets, or worn over the neck. 
Their jewels are hereditary and un- 
alienable, and are frequent!y fhewn 
as having been firft fet im the times of 
the emperors. 

The bef rooms in their hous are 
thofe neareft the roof, which are ipa- 
cious and lofty, but unaccommodated 
with fire-places; moft of them have 
fofas. During cold weather they 
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place a table in the midit, which they 
call a tandoor, under whichis a pan of 
burnt charcoal; the whole is then co- 
vered, not only with a very large 
counterpane, but a blanket, and the 
mixed company of ladies and gentle- 
men repofe around ii, completely en- 
veloped to the chin. 

MarRiaces OF THE GREEKS. 

1 was prefent at a marriage cere- 
mony between two Greek peafants, 
the fervaots of the Pruflian envoy. 
‘Lhe procetlion was led on by a 
dance of men holding each other by 
the hand, and animated by the loud 
and rude tones of a tabor and pipe, 
the fir man waving a fimall flag. 
The betrothed were Rates: 4 each 
by two men, and dittinguifhed by the 
richneis of their habits, their hair 
being profufcly dicked with long 
thred; of gold tnfel, which was 
fpread fo thickly over the face of the 
bride, that it aniwered the purpofe 
of a veil, The hands of each were 
joined by filver claips and garlands. 
when cli were uihered in.o the fa- 
loon, where the papas (or prieit) 
had prepared his contecrated furni- 
tue, alter Joofing the claips, and 
reauing the Greek fervice with much 
ex-edition, the typical us-on was per- 
formed, by placing paper crowns, 
very finely gilded, on the heads of 
each, which were feverally inter- 
changed. The lady of the houie 
then itan‘ing between them, laid 
her hands on the crowns during a 
fhort prayer, when the papas appli ied 
a feal five times to the bride, ind- 
mating that thofe parts fhould be {a- 
credly appropriated to the hufoand : 
benedictions and incenfe were then 
freely difperfed, and all the relatives 
of either fex kiffled them both on the 
temples. ‘They were then conducted 
into the drawing-room, feated on the 
fefa, and treated with great refpect, 
and the ufual refrefhments, of which 
all their attendant friends’ partock. 
During this compliment, {mall pre- 
fents were depotited in the lap of the 
bride, who appeared to be much op- 
preiicd both by the honour and the 
fatigue; wale srofes tied up with 
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tinfel fhreds were given in ex- 
change, and this addrefs, ‘ Go, and 
do likewife.? A bridal hymn was 
then fang, in which the papas were 
aflifted by fome boys; and the people 
receiving them at the flairs, another 
proceffion round the village concluded 
this fete. 
J usTIce. 

The adminiftration of juftice in 
Conttantinople is notorioufly corrupt. 
It is placed folely in the hands of the 
oulemah, or ecclefiafiical body, who 
are confirmed in’ their rapacity, by 
being fecured from the interpofition 
of the body politic, as they receive 
no falary from the ftate. In thefe 
two caufes originates a fyftem of enor- 
mous peculation and bribery, fo that 
for the poor there is no redrefs. 
Turkith jurifprudence profeffes the 
implicit direction of the koran, but 
more attention is paid to the multe- 
kab, containing the traditional in- 
junctions. After all, the intereft, or 
caprice of the judges, biafles the de- 
cilion. : 

Perfonal combat, unknown to the 
ancients, but fo univerfal in modern 
Europe fince the days of chivalry, is 
not practifed among the Turks; nor 
is affaffination, the difgrace of many 
nations, in any degree frequent. 
Connections with women, the great 
caule of- inveterate quarrels, are fo 
arranged as to render interference 
with each other almoft impoffible. 
Before marriage they are not feen by 
their lovers, and aiter only by their 
hufbands and nearett relatives. There 
is likewife an inviolable point of 
honour between men refpeéting their 
harems, and an avowed libertine 
would be banithed from focicty. 


Counrry GENTLEMEN. 

The mention of the domeftic ha- 
bits and purfuits of Haly Effendi, will 
give an idea of the general plan of life 
among country gentlemen in Turky. 

He has an imaum in his houfe, 
who calls the ftated hours of prayer, 
which is {crupuloufly performed five 
times a day. We {aw him fitting in 
his gateway, adminiftering juftice, 
and deciding on the difputes of his 
numerous vafizis. His zaim, or mi- 
litary fief, contains many hundred 
acres in good cultivation, and nearly 
two hundred agricultural fervants, 
among whom are fixty Arabs, who, 
though fiaves, are not excluded from 
the common privileges of the others. 
His amufements are hunting and 
hawking, for which his horfes and 
hawks are excellent. ‘There is a fpe- 
cies of large white greyhound, the 
legs and tail of which are fantatti- 


‘cally ftained red with kinah, which is 


moft in requeft; and it is ufual to 
take out eight or ten couple of thefe 
dogs together. The affability of 
Turks of the better fort to their in- 
feriors is very ftriking. Whoever 
comes with bufinefs or requeft, fits 
down without ceremony, is made 
welcome by the civileit appellation, 
takes his pipe, and enters upon his 
detail. ‘Totally ignorant as they are 
as to other nations, and little informed 
in the affairs of their own, the ufual 
occurrences of the day within fo nar- 
row a {phere are important enough to 
occupy their whole mind; and the 
equanimity and temperate happincfs 
to which they have certainly attained, 
feem in fome meafure to difparage 
the utility of extenfive curiofity, or 
reftlefs {peculation. 


ACCOUNT OF A REMARKABLE DUEL. 


ADDRESSED TO MEN OF SPIRIT. 


A‘ melancholy catafrophe, 
between two French officers of 
foot, happened fome years ago in the 
province of Languedoc. ‘The name 
of the one was De L’Ifle, and the 
other De La Fofie, They had been 


both born in the fame town, the fame 

ftreet, and were almott next door 

neighbours. They had paffed their 

infancy, and the firft part of their 

youthful years together, as {clool- 

fellows, or play-iellows, whence a 
Cc 
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moft cordial friendfhip was con- 
tracted. 

Unfortunately for them and their 
par nts, an officer’s commifiion tor 
each was purchaied in two regiments, 
between whom had long fubfifted an 
unrem'tting animofity ‘At that time 5 
whenever fuch antipathies were made 
known to the court at Verfailles, it 
was the minifler of war’s buiinefs to 
take care that the hoftile regiments 
fhould never meet in marches on the 
road from one city or province to 
ancther, or be quartered in the fi 
place, to prevent difputes, quarrels, 
and mafiacres, which would mott pro- 
bably enfue. And wheo it fo hap- 
pened, that a regiment in enmity 
with another was ordered to fucceed 
to its duty, the other, by orders from 
the war-cfice, was to evacuate the 
garrifon two or three days before, to 
prevent all pofiibility of the officers 
meeting. Whether more effcGual 
means might not have been contrived 
to deflroy animofities fo ab‘urd in 
men fighting for a common cauie, 
this is not the, place to enquire. It 
as certain they were vei ry common 
under the o!d governr nent. 

De L’Ile was an officer in a regi- 
ment upon duty at Montpelier; and 
De la Fofle bore a commiffion in _ e 









rival corps that was to fucceed j 

The latter havine a fro ng cefire to 
fee the former, obtained leave to co 
a day or two belore, in a private 
manner, to fee a firicnd of his then 
very much in lifpoted, as informed 
by a ie or which he had trived 





Or L. stewasite TY yr °TH 
for that purpoie. Pe bhi 
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trasfported with joy at feeiny him, 





as Well as on 









6 : 
ftratacem he for that 
pur} en 

Having a cheer- 
fal gials ‘a Frontip » De 
eae S who be reoiment 


cecamping from 
conduéted De La Foft, 
Jonged to that which was to fuccecd 
in duty there, to a d of licenfed 
gaming-houie, in the pleaiant envi- 
rons of that city. 


then 


Ww ho De- 
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tremed as 


told 


De 
L’Ifle having the run of cards in his 


They played a few games. 


favour, wonevery game. The other, 
fomewhat piqued, faid, unguardedly, 
‘Is it pofible to win fo? How do you 
contrive to get fuch cards?’ De 
L’lfie replied, ‘ Keep your temper, 
the cards may favour you in a game 
or two more.’ This friendly alterca- 
tion ended in a Javgh on both fides. 
They paid the ufual tax of the place 
for cards, went home, fupped toge- 
tucr, and on parting took a farewell 
embrace of each other, De L’Ifle 
being to fet out from Montpelier 
with his regiment the next morning. 
It fe ems, unhappily for them both, 
and quit tc unknown to De L’Ifle, tha 
an officer of his corps, who had got 
intelligence of De La Foffe belong- 
ing to the regiment adverfe to theirs, 
food behind while they played at 
cards, in order to obferve what 
fhould pafs between them. The 
bufy liflener had overheard the im- 
i exprefliens at lofing, which 
‘off2’s too warm temper on 
the oxc ion had let efcape. Thefe 
nply an ixxevda of foul 
fequently conftrued as 
vhich, on acccunt of the 
regimental andpathy, 
put up with: where- 





whe 1g 
to’ be 
g on DeL’Iile in the morn- 


Was not 


“ag wait ing 


Ing a told | him his fenfe of the af- 
fair, ro it he meft go and demand 
immediate fatist: Sion, bort ‘or the 


fake of his own honcur, an? that of 
the corps to which he belonged. 

de L’Hle, alarmed at taé cruel 
purport of oe eucapetes vifit, re- 
monilrated to his brother officer on the 
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rior officers. With this menace the 
incendiary informer left De L’Ifle, 
in order to carry his threats into exe- 
cution. 

Torn with anxiety and horror, he 
went to De La Fofie’s lodging, and 
acquainted him with the terrible di- 
lemma they were both in, and that 
the horribie mandate of military 
ufage muil be obeyed. ‘Phey went 
out upon the ramparts of the town, 
drew their fwords with great regret 
againft each other, and toon received 
on both fides wounds tufficient to dil- 
able them from continuing the coim- 
but any more that day, as well as to 
atone, in the judgment of any men 
but refined barbarians, for fo trivial, 
nay, fo imaginary an affront. 

This duei was fought in the fight 
ef fome of De L’Hie’s officers, who 
had been fent after him, on purpofe 
to obferve him. As foon as he got 
his wounds dreft, he repaired to ia- 
tisfy his brother officers, who would 
not fee him, but ordered it fhould be 
intimated to him, that what he had 
done was not enough, becaufe one of 
the parties muti die. 

In corfequence of this mercilefs 
injunction, the diftracted youths, nei- 
ther defiring to outlive his friend, by 
mutual agreemeat ran 


upon each 
other’s fword, in the 


fond hope of 
expiring together; which was nearly 
the event: tor 
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In particular, itis a fubttitute for me- 
rit, and an apology for the waut of 
almoit every other quali - - 
cannot but cxpreis my furprife, that 
it has never been put under fuch wife 
and judiciou 


1CaviOr 





isreguiations, as may tend 
to its perieStion, as well as to the fe- 
curity of the public in fo eiicntial an 
article. Oj the importance of drefs 
we thall be fully convinced, if we 
confider that with fome people it ina 
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on the inftant dead at De L’Iflc’s feet, 
who was fo terribly wounded, that 
his recovery was defpaired of for fix 
weeks, by the furgeon, to whofe 
houfe ne had been privately conveyed, 
and where he was kept fecreted from 
ali the enquiries of juftice. 

De La Foile was, by the imme- 
diate care of the military gentlemen, 
thrown into a hole dug for that pur- 
pof2, aed round which they ftood 
with their {words drawn, till the flefh 
was all coniumed, or fo far disfigured, 
that the fentence of the law could 
not be executed on it, viz. That the 
body of a perfon killed in a duel was 
to be dragged through the ftreets on 
afledge. &c. For the furvivor, no 
pardon was ever to be hoped, the 
king’s attorney of te place having 
once comimenced the law proceed- 
ing, as in fuch cafes dire&ted; which 
he is iworn molt rigoroufly to ob- 
ferve, on the forfeiture of: his place, 
with other indignities; and confe- 
quently feldom or never failed to 
acquit himielf of that duty to his 
king and country. 

In about three months after this 
unhappy cataftrophe, De L’Ile e- 
fcaped from Montpelier in the night- 
time privately, and difguifed, fled to 
Spain, where he ved many years, 
to lament the lofs of a dearly be- 
loved fiiend, affectionate parent, and 
urs nanve country. 


47 IMPORTANCE OF DRESS. 


base we 


great meafure conflitutes what we call 
u gentleman ora lady, and with others, 
it has altogether this effect, no atten- 
tion whatioever being paid to any 
other qualifications than what are ex- 
ternal. Simce this is the cafe, how 
comes it, | have often atked, that we 
intruft fo important a care to the wif- 
dom of mere mechanics, taylors, hair- 
dreflers, mantua-~makers and milliners 2 
This clafs of perfons may be very ho- 
neit in their way, and very vfeful in 
executing fuch orders as may be given 
Cc2 
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to them, but I am perfuaded it is 
too much to expeét that they fhould 
a'fo invent orders, as well as execute 
them, and make gentlemen, as well as 
gentlemen’s clothes. 

In all arts and fciences, there are 
fome who invent, and fome who exe- 
cute. The former are the happy few, 
who are bleffud with original genius 
to make new difcoveries, and the laft, 
and by far the moft numerous, are 
fhe laborious and induftrious perfons, 
whofe bufinefs it is to follow the plan-, 
which the others lay down. ‘Thefe 
parties never are ellowed to interfere, 
for tie beft of all poflible reafons. 
When the fine tafte of a Wyatt has 
given the plan of a noble manfion, 
how ridiculous would it appear if the 
bricklayers and carpenters were al- 
_ lowed to make what alterations they 
pieafed in it? But how much more 
ridiculous would it appear, if in build- 
ing a palace we fhould not confult a 
perfon of his tafte and genius, but 
employ the firft common bricklayer 
or carpenter that fell in our way, 
aid that merely, becaule we faw them 
employed in mixing mortar, or faw- 
ine wood? Yet where fuch a fine 
piece of mechanifmis to be mde as a 
lady or genilemar, we are not afraid to 
employ the firit taylor or mantua- 
maker that may be neareft to us, 
without ever confidering whether they 
have much more genius than the tools 
they work with. 

But farther, if drefs be of the great 
importance to the nation | have ftated, 
if without it we fhould be a nation of 
clowns and bampkins, inftead of fine 
ladies and gentlemen (and that this is 
the cafe, I prefume no perion can 
deny) ought not fo great a concern 
to be eftablifhed upon certain fixed 
principles and laws, that we mey not 
lie at the mercy of people who have, 
perchance, very little fil and ab’- 
lity? In matters of finance, what fhould 
we think of a chancellor of the ex- 
chequer who, defirous to raife a fum 
of money, fhould fay to the colicétors, 
the cuftom-houfe officers, the eacife- 
Officers, or common tax-gatherers, 
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* Go and take from each perfon what 
you think fit, or what you pleafe,’ 
and fhould not lay down a fixed mode 
of affefling each perfon according to 
his dealings in the article to be tax- 
ed! This you will allow would be 
very abfurd ; but pray what is it that 
relieves us from this abfurdity, and 
all the mifchief and confufion it would 
create? It is the placing the affair 
under the controul of a commitiee of 
fenfible and judicious perfons, who 
know how to accommodate the tax to 
the general convenience, as well as the 
general good. Inaword, it is to our 
having a parliament to fuperintend 
fuch important national concerns, 
that we owe the fecurity of our pro- 
perty. 

Profiting by thefe hints, my idea 
is to propcfe that a parliament fhould 
be fummoned for the exprefs purpofe 
of weighing and confidering all the 
grave and important matters of drefs. 
In this, not a cap nor a riband, a 
button, nor a button-hole, fhould be 
aliowed to pais, without having gone 
through all the regular forms of firf, 
fecond, and third reading, with fo- 
lemn debates from time to time, and 
fuitable amendments, &c. After the 
bill enaéting a coat ora gown of fuch 
a particular defcription had pafled, 
the tay!ors and mantua-makers might 
then proceed according to law, and 
make up the fame for their cuilomers. 
Nor would this be-any injury tothem, 
by not giving play to their ingenuity. 
Far from it; they micht ftill be ri- 
vals, and a good taylor diftinguifhable 
from a bad one. For, as one man 
underftands a law moire readily and 
better than another, fo of two taylors, 
who have the fame kind of coat to 
make, one may make it a great deal 
more readily and fubftantial than the 
other. Add to this, that fome would 


always have the advantage over others, 
in the guodaefs of the materials, and 
fome 1a expedition. 

It may be a queition with my rea- 
ders, of what de‘cription of perfons 
is this parliament to be compofed? 


In the firit piace then, 1 think it 
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ought to be a rule that no perfon 
fhould be eligible to fit in it, who has 
a feat in the other parliament. The 
duties of thefe two are incompatible. 
It would be truly ridiculous to com- 
bine them, and I humbly apprehend 
they might exiit together without any 
jealou fy of each otiver’s fame. A man 
may be a very good judge of the 
fhape of a bonnet, who would make 
but a forry figure in a debate upon 
the army ellimates ; and on the other 
hand, one who has made a moft bell. 
liant fpeech on the probable extent 
and duration of the war, would not 
envy him who has gained a propor- 
tional degree of fame, from an ha- 
rangue on the length or breadth of a 
fan. Tt would, befid des, be highly im- 
ser that the fame perfons fhould 
fegiila ite for both. A man, whofe gra- 
vity and depth of wildom had be sen 
employed 1 in a commitize upon a pair 
of new inexpreffibies, would have 
very little left to beftow on the flate 
of the navy; and he who had fat for 
hours on the propriety of adding a 
flounce to a petticoat, would not toon 
be able to divert his thoughts to foe- 
reign affairs. The fame genius would 
not iferve to iene on a tax and 
on a turban, or to propofe an amend- 
ment in a negociation, and in 4 neck- 
cloth. 

Secondly, having now ftated who 
Ought not to fe tin th is pat iament, | 
bey leave to propofe who fhould. It 
fhould, then, be compoied of two 
houles, equiv ilent to lords ard com- 
mons ; the former elected for life, and 
made hereditary in their families, all 
of whom fhould live in the grcgecina 
iquares, in the weft end of the tow 
No perfon whatever, although livize 
in thofe f{quares, ought to be clig ible, 
if it can be p: coved that he nofietles, 
or has pofleffed within three calendar 
months, previous to the period of 
election, a counti: g- houfe, warehoufe, 
or houfe of bufinefs, within the city of 
London, or the liberties thereof. Ne- 
verthelefs, that the faid perfon 1, OF any 
citizen of London, otherwife qualifi- 
cl, may be eligible to fit in the lower 
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houfe, which ought to confift of fuch 
in middling life, that all claffes of men 
may be reprefented. 

A -parliament, thus conftituted, 
would ioon have fufficient bufinefs to 
employ one week, in each month, to 
enact laws for the remainder of the 
faid month. ‘heir controul would be 
over every article whatfoever that 
makes any part of drefs, or, in other 
words, that conititutes a lady or gen- 
tleman. But it may be expected 
that the /adies ought to be eligible to 
fit in this parliament. I have forefeen 
this, and provided accordingly. It 
is not my plan that they fhould be 

members of parliament, left the de- 
bates might be carried to an incon- 
venient iength, but 1 propofe, as our 
conttitution confifts at prefent of the 
two houfes only, that a certain number 
of ladies of the firft tafte, ton and 
fafhion, fhail be felefted for a privy 
council, to confider of all the bills pafl- 
ed in the two houfes, and that one of 
their number fhall be elected monthly, 
as the executive power, to give the 
affent to fuch bills, conitituting them 
thereby laws. I truft, therefore, that 
by this regulation 1 have fully pro- 
vided for the dignity and honour of 
the fex, by placing them at the very 
top of the fafhion. 

if tuch a plan as I have now Isid 
down had been carried into execution 
fome years ago, our manufactory of 
ladies and gentlemen had been greatly 
improved. We fhould not have feen, 
at one time, the whole female fex in a 
{tate of apparent pregnancy, nor all 
the gentlemen of London as if their 
necks were adorned with poultices. 
‘Thefe abfurdities would at cnce have 
been put down, and the human fhape 
regularly repaired and amended by 
aét of parliament. It would not have 
been the fafhion at one time to be 
blind, and at another time to be lame. 
Matters would not have been one 
day concealed from the moft prying 
eyes, and the next expofed to the in- 
{pection of the blindeft beholder. And 
permit me to add, that black wigs 
would not perhaps have been thought 
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2n improvement of fair faces, and, as 
no half-meajures ould have been per- 
mitted in duch a parliament, 1 have my 
doubts whether Spencers would not 


have been prohibited as an infringes 


ment ON great coats. 
Iam, fir, &c. 
A GENTLEMAN. 


MORAL MISTAKES. 





Fools into the notion fall, 


That vice or virtue there is none at all: 
Atk your own heart, and nothing is fo plain ; : 


Tis to miffase them coils the 


Wit TAKES are fo common and 
dV! numerous, that to arrange and 
divide them into clafles, would pro- 
bably require as much time aud ftudy 
as the great botanift Linnaus found 
neceflary to arrange and claiffify all 
the productions of nature. ‘They oc- 
cur at all times, are peculiar to man- 
kind in general, and no event perhaps 
that ever occurred has been found en- 
tirely free from a mixture of miflake 
either in its rife or its progrefs, or its 
conclufion. A very few things, in- 
deed, are excepted from this fallible 
nature. Seldom, fays Mr. Locke, 
any one miftakes in his names of fim- 
ple ideas, or applies the name red to 
the idea green. In fuch matters we 
are, it muit be confefled, pretty well 
guarded, and may almoii be faid to 
be infaihble. But when we get be- 
vond what are mere objects of fenfe, 
and .converie on matters in which the 
mind is concerned, we launch out 
mto a vaft cceancf error, where we 
are daily liable to be fhipwrecked, or 
at leaft in danger of not reaching land 
without fuilain: § great dama ge. 

In dicinguithing between virtues 
and vices, we owe fome of our mif- 
takes to the la: nguage of fafhion, the 
language of people who, though they 
have no very precife or logical ideas 
of their own, yet take upon them to 
dire the notions of other people. 
With fuch, for example, adultery \ 
paffes for an affair of gallantry, and a 
plunge into infamy isonly a faux jas, 
or falfe flep. But as thefe direétors 
of the gg of their inferiors, do 
not prefume to interfere with any vices 
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time and pain. Pore. 


but what ave extremely genteel, the 
world is left in other refpects to choofe 
for itfelf. And here, I am forry to 
fay, we flow no want of guides or 
dire&tors, each having formed a little 
fnug fyitem of his own, by which he 
drags a vice fo clofe to a virtue, that it 
appears to be only a harmlefs miltake, 
and at other times brings a virtue fo 
near to a h Witt that it is impoffible to 
beitow either praife or blame. 

Every man’s experience at fome or 
other period of his life, muft convince 
him that he is liable to fall into mi/. 
takes of this kind. Tax the moft idie 
vagabond that ever murdered time, 
and you canno: pr erfuade him that he 
has a moment's !eifure for ether bufi- 
nefs, than what he affects to purtue ; 
nay, it is a hu — to one but 
he complains o f fa > Endeavour, 


again, i argue oy a fpendthrift, 
who is a} proaching > to ate lait thou- 





far ad in his ‘potie fic a. d he will ex- 
preis his furprife that you fhould mz/- 
take for extravagance what are fuch 
neceflary expences, as every perfon of 
his rank, or (perhaps he may go as 
far as to fay) any rank, muit require. 
H- will aifo bid you take an inventory 
of all he.has, or invite you to fpend 
2 month with him, and then af k, 
what it is that he could pofiibly fpare 
from his ftock, or in what article of 
Bring he could poilibly retrench? 
Vifit next the moit arrant mifer you 
can find, and ftrive to convince him 
that he has miftaen avarice for eco- 
nomy. Strengthen your argument 
by all the claims, which the fociety 
that protects him has upon him, and 
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which the feclings of gratitude, and 
the duties of religion equally enforce ; 
but you will never fucceed. Be it in 
peace or war, in a time of fcarcity or 
plenty, he will plead the hardneis of 
the times, the neceflity of laying up a 
little, and perhaps, by way of bring- 
ing his vice as clofe as poflible to a 
virtue, will enlarge with much elo- 
quence, and perhaps with great truth, 
on the many miferies which prediga- 
lity brings upon families and indivi- 
duals, and will give you cafes in point 
fo numerous and fo fhocking, that 
perhaps for 2 moment he will make 
you a convert to his principles. 

Thefe infances, befide a great 
number which I fhali mention pre- 
featly, ferve to fhow that in the great 
map of morals, the roads to virtue 
and vice may be very readily mif- 
taken, if in the ftudy of this {pecies of 
geography, we do not carefully lay 
dowi the diftances, and befide the 
more open and frequented roads, at- 
tend well to thofe bye paths, by which 
certain travellers are apt to reach their 
journey’s end, almoft imperceptibiy, 
and before they are themieives aware 
of the fhortnefs of the dilance. The 
good and had qualities, indeed, lie 
at no great dillance. We feem, asit 
were, placed between the extremes 
of both, and the path muft be very 
even, and the pace firm, if we have 
the good fortune to avoid one or 
the other. This middle way is what 
ail men defire to walk in, but it is the 
frequent deviation from it that makes 
certain virtues fo prominent, as to be 
oftentatious and vain diiplays, and 
vices to be fo extravagant, that we 
Jofe the immorality of them in the ri- 
dicule they excite. 

A paflage in one of the fermons of 
the learned Dr. Whichcate, furgetted 
thele remarks to the writer of this 
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might, indeed, form an effay of it- 
feli. Tam perfuaded my readers wil 

& See Bee Sade wes or 
not be ditpicafed to read this cata- 
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logue, as the work from which it is 
taken is fearce, and, like many of the 
beft writings of our Englith divines, 
in few hands, 

‘ Evil,’ fays this author, ¢ takes 
another zame, though it doth always 
retain its nature; and, becaufe it muft 
not be known by its own name, it 
doth adopt itfelf into the family of 
fome of the virtues, as if it were like 
to fome of them ; and things.that are 
alike do oft impofe upon unwary 
perfons. Now, becaufe a particular 
rule is beft known by initances, | will 
mention feveral. 

Covetoufnels paffeth for a thrifty 


temper, and good hutbandry. Prodi- , 


gality for being generous. Vanity is 
reputed neccfiary remilion of mind, 
and foolith talking to be affable con- 
verfation. lLavifh expence of time, 
goes for exercife and recreation due 
tothe body. Finding fault with 
others, 1s reckoned to be reproof of 
fin. Sharpnefs and levity to be ftrict- 
nef; of conicience. Backbiting is ac- 
counted an endeavour for reforma- 
tion. Jealoufy and fufpicion to be a 
care for right and truth. Bufy med- 
dling with other men’s affairs, lives 
and judgments, is faid to be activity 
for the advancement of religion; and 
to controul others liberty, a care for 
their fouls. Prefumption is thought 
to be faith in God. Curious de- 
terminations beyond fcripture, to be 
the improvement .of faith; and in- 
confiderate dulnefs to be the denial 
of our reafon. Malcontent to be 
forrow for fin, Exceilive ufe cf the 
creatures, to be Chriftian hoberty. 
Compliance beyond meature to be gcod 
fellowfhip, Fond imaginations to be 
divine infpiration. !xtravagancies of 
pafiion, to be the unavoidable motion 
of a choleric temper. ‘Taking too 
much upon one’s felf, and overbearing 
the company in diicourfe snd conver- 
jation, to be better improvement of 
the talent. Fiercenefs ina fed, ina 
particular way or mode, to be a 
greater care of religion. Speakine 
without fenie, to be the fimplicity of 
the {pizit. Sheepifinels to be mo- 
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Difidence to be humility. 


defty. 
Affording hard meafure, to be ftand- 


ing for one’s right. Petulance and 
—— to be generoutnets, good c 
courage, good mettle, and like a man 
of que. Cunning craftinels, to be 
prudence and policy; and neglect 
and carelefs omiflions to be infirmities 
only, the weaknefles of the faints.’ 
Thofe whe are much converfant 
with the world, muft have occafion- 
ally met with feveral of the above in- 
ftances, which ferve, among other 
ufes, to fhow us how very far we are 
removed from the character we are 
apt to give the age in which we live, 
when wecall it an exlightened age. The 
greateit proof of /ight is when men 
fee their way clearly, or commit the 
fewett miftakes. True itis, there are 
in moft of the in{tances above quored, 
infallible guides to direé&t us, if it 
were not “for one finall misfortune, 
which frequently attends us, namely, 
that we are not quite fo ready to dif- 
cover our miftakes, as we are to give 
them very pleafing and honourable 
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names, when we have found them out, 
and that having beitowed thefe new 
— upon them, we are apt, like 
rtain new- titled gentlemen, to for- 
ai the deformity or humility of their 
origin. It is likewife fomewhat un- 
fortunate that our language fhould be 
fo productive, as to furnith us with a 
variety of exprefion, leading to a con- 
fufion of ideas. The wife men of La- 
puta, fays Gulliver, {ubftituted tings 
for words, and ufed to carry about 
them a quantity of things neceflary 
for converiation. * I have often be- 
held (fays he) two of thofe fages al- 
moit finking under the weight of their 
packs, like peclars among us: who, 
when they met in the ftreets, would 
lay down their loads, open their facks, 
and hold converfation for an hour to- 
gether; then put up their imple- 
ments, help each other to refume their 
burdens, and take their leave.’ —I 
am of opinion that thefe Ladutians 
would not have fallen into many of the 

above-mentioned miftakes. 
One OF THE FALLIBLE. 


DEFINITION OF LIFE. 
[ From the German of Hufeland. ] 


ITFE, in an organized being, 
means the free active flate of 
the vital principle, or power, and the 
activity and efhica icy of the organs in- 


feparably connetied with it. "The vi- 
tal power, therefore, 1s only capacity; 
life itlelf, action. Every life, con- 


fequently, is a continued operation of 
the eflicience of the power and of or- 
ganic exertion, A continual con- 
iumption of the power and of the 
organs, is neceflarily the immecaiate 
confequence of this procefs; and, on 
that account, an incefiant renovation 
_ of both is requifite, in order that life 
may be fuppo: ted. _ Phe proces of 
hfe may then be confidered as a con- 
tinuval proce fs of coniumption ; and it 


eflence may be defined an uninterr wi 
ed waiting and reparation of our- 
felves. Life has been al: ready often 


compared to a flame; and in ideed the 

oper: tio nin both is the fame. De- 

frudlive and creative powers are en- 
@ 


gaced, with never ceafing activity, in 
a continual ftruasgle within us; and 
every moment of our exiitence is a 
fingular mixture of annihilation and 
new creation. As long as the vital 
power retains its frethnefs and energy, 
res living plaitic powers will have the 
fuperiority vy, and afford it protection in 
this conteft: the body will alfo in- 
creafe and approach nearer to per- 
fection. By little and littie they will 
balance each other, and the confump- 
tion becoming equal to the renova- 
tion, the body will at length decreafe. 
At lait, the vital power ‘be sine leflene 
ed, and the organs worn out, the 
confuinption will begin to exceed the 
renov ation ; and decay, degradation, 
ae in the end, a total difiviution 
will unavoidably follow. ‘This is uni- 
verfally the cale. Every cre: ared be- 
ing paficy through three periods; that 
of its grow chy t that of its being {tae 
tionary, and that of its deciin 
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IRISH PARLIAMENT. 


Alihough it bas not Lecn cur pradice hitherto, to give an account of the procetd- 
ings of the Irifo Parliament, as they have principally related to maiters of 
local importance, yet the events which have taken place lately in that kingaom 
avear fo ferious an afpett, and promife to trench fo much on the happin:/s and 
profperity of Great Britain, that our political regifter would be incomplete 
evithout fome knowledge of them. With a view to convey to our readers, 
therefore, the flate of that kingdom, as difplayed in the fpeeches of both parties, 
we lay before them the following debate. And, in our next Magazine, we 

foall endeavour to prefent a fuccind detail of the events which have thrown 
Ireland into a ftate of difmay and confufion. 


Monpay, February 19. 
HE lord chancellor took the woolfack 

Jt at four.—From the prefs of ftrangers 
within the bar, the chancellor repeatedly 
called out, there was not room for the 
peers to fit, and that if thofe not members 
did not make room for the peers to fit, and 
if the leaft noife was made below the bar, 
either he would put the queftion of ad- 
journment, or order the houfe to be 
cleared. Order being perfe€tly rettored, 
at five o'clock, 

Earl Moira rofée—My Lords, con- 
templating the melancholy and diftracted 
ftate of this country, I fhould feel my/elf 
loit to every fentiment of regard to my 
country, if I did not avail myfelf of my 
right to inttitute an inquiry into the caufes 
of this dreadful calamity. I am fcrupu- 
joufly aware, my lords, of the extreme 
fenfibility of the public mind. I am aware 
of the danger of increafing any anxiety 
and ill will which may exift in the coun- 
try, and fhould be far, very far from ap- 
pearing before your lordfhips, if I thought 
that any {peech which I might make, or 
motion which I might offer, would be 
capable of isritating the feelings, or ex- 
citing the paffions of the people of Ive- 
land. There is one fubject which I feel 
it my duty to mention before I proceed to 
the more immediate topic of my addrefs to 
your lordfhips. I cannot pafs unnoticed 
the long courfe of fcwrility which the 
ory in the pay of government have 

eld agsinft every man who is adverfe to 
their views, It muft ftrike your lord. 
fhips, that I allude to thofe charges which 
have been brought againit me, when T 
defcribed in the parliament of the filter 
kingdom, the oppreffions which exifted in 
this country. Thefe repeated attacks, 
thele {candalous ealumnies, have compelled 
mic to prelent my#f before your lordfhips, 


to ftate in my place in this houfe what TI 
have already ftated in the parliament of the 
fifter country, and to repeat them in ftronger 
terms, if poflible, than I there afferted, I 
ftated in the houfe of Jords in England, 
that in many initances families had been 
torn from their homes by their cruel and 
unmerciful oppreflors, without having any 
knowledge of the charge which was 
brought againft them; without being con- 
fronted with their accufers; without hav- 
ing the proofs exhibited to our view ; 
without any of thofe forms which the 
laws of the country had prefcribed; ‘This 
ftatement was made from proofs the mott 
ample and fatisfatory. I ftated, that 
houfes had been burnt on loofe prefump- 
tions of delinquency. I {tated too, that in 
fome inflances torturé had been applied, 
and that picketing in many initances had 
been reforted to, and that the unhappy 
victims of a mifguided few were fome- 
times half hanved, or otherwifé ill treated. 
Such a ftatement as this it was impoffible 
that I could have been induced to have 
made without clear and fatisfaétory tefti- 
mony. It was a seprefentation too ttrong 5 
it was, if untrue, an accufation too feriouss 
to pals unnoticed. At the bar of the 
Englifh houf of lords, I offered to fub- 
ftantiate this charge. I had.the evidence 
prepared before 1 brought forward the ac- 
cufation. Before I made the flatement, I 
informed myfelf of the fituation of my 
country. Since my return, I have further 
inveftigated the fubject; and T now re- 
affert, more pointedly, if poff:ble more 
ftrongly, that thefe crucl and fanguinary 
meafures have frequently been reforted to. 
There is another topic, my lords, which is 
aneceflary prelimimary to the immediate 
purport of my addreis to you,: it is anos 
ther grofs, artful, and cruel mifreprefenta- 
tion, calculated to wound every feeling of 
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my foul. What Tallude to is, my having 
been accufed of charging the army of 
Treland with all the crneltics, all the atro- 
cities, all the barbarities which have taken 
place in this country. No, my lords, never 
did I prefume to charge the army with 
any a&ts of oppreffion. ‘The pride of my 
lite is bemg a foldier, and I love the cha- 
raéter of one too well to ftain it by impu- 
tations of inhumanity; from my earheft 
youth my pride was to be a foldier: with 
every iank, and with every department of 
the army, have I been converiant : an at- 
tack, therefore, of fuch a nature, could lefs 
become me than any of my countrymen, 
No, my lords, it was sgainft the cabinet 
of England that my attack was folely di- 
rected. Taceufid it of having made the 
amy the inftrument of a cruel and arbi- 
wary fyliem of vengeance and opprefiion 
toward this country. Under heaven, I 
cannot conceive a more ‘ciuel and afflidting 
fituation for an officer, than a command 
in one of thofe proclaimed and _perfecuted 
difirifis. When an officer is under the 
guidance of a magiftrate acquainted with 
the law, and called out to enforce it, his 
fituation is eafy; he is relieved from re- 
fpoufibility s bat when he is vetted with a 
diicretionary power, his feelings are trem- 
blingly alive to his military reputation, he 
fhucders left his loyalty fhould be quef- 
tioned, and high notions of difcipline 
ftrongly feize on his mind, and regulate 
his conduét. You touch, by placing him 
in this fituation, the worthieft feelings of 
his heart; you touch him on every prin- 
eple which can animate the bofom of a 
foldier ; you touch him on his zeal, his 
honcur, and his country. Sent intoa put 
of a country with which poffibly he is 
unacquainted, his difficulties are confidera- 
b'y avugmen ed; he entertains all the pre- 
judices of education and early habits ; and 
fiom being told of the difatfe€tion wh'ch 
pervades the kingdom, he is, of courfe, 
inchned to Jook with diftruft and fufpi- 
cion on the lower erders of the commnu- 
nity. Imprefled with the ideas of every 
man’s plotting againft the government, 
tmidity ifelf is conftrued into dilaffection, 
and in the dejeSted and broken looks of 
a wretched peafantry, he flatters himflf 
with difcovering the features of revolt and 
infarrection. Under this impreffion it is 
eafy to account for numberlefs miitakes 
and errors; his countenance affumes the 
appearance of anger, and his actions are 
maiked with animofity; it is then that the 
ttparation between him and the people, 
vinch is commenced by the wicked arts 
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of fome penfioned informers, is complete? 
by mutual animofity ; to this the eftrange- 
ment of affeCtion of the Irith officer from 
the Ivith people is alone afcribable; tiius 
it is that the wound, which mildne{s and 
moderation might have cured and cor- 
rected, is fretted and gangrened by thole 
foul and unworthy manceavres. With 
this view of the fubje&t I am induced to 
all the attention of your lordfhips to the 
fituation of your country. The time, my 
lords, is not yet loft for recovering the 
affeGlions of your countrymen. Can you 
hope that you can reftore Iveland to peace 
by thefe aéts of cruelty and opprefiton > 
Conciliation may be deferred; but every 
day that it is deferred, increafes the diffi- 
culty ; and to difarm the republican, you 
mutt concede to the loyalitt. I conjure 
you to attempt to compromife with the 
difcontented, and to abandon the conftant 
recourfe to military affittance: the inter- 
ference of the army on thefe public occa- 
fions creates and inflames animofity ; it 
fulpends the wholefome and falutary influ- 
ence of your laws, and exmbits you to 
the world as dependants for an exiftence 
on military authority. To England this 
fyflem muft prove ruinous and defiru&tive, 
Involved in a conteft the moft obftinate and 
fevere, the requires every energy that this 
county cos'4 carry into the common 
caufe. Inftead of being the feat of war 
herfelf, had the the cordial co-operation «f 
the united feelings cf this country, fhe 
might mock every effort which is made by 
her moft refolute and implacable enemy. 
Bold in her declarations, the French re- 
public afpires to ftake her exiitence on 
that of our empire itfelf, and difclaims 
every attempt which may be made for 4 
pacific accommodation. If, my lords, 
thefe perpetual plots, thefe conftant infur- 
reStions, can only be quelled by the bay- 
onet, Iam ftrongly apprehenfive that, in- 
ftead of the whole force of Great Britain 
and Ireland being directed againft France, 
the whole muic be direéted to the fubju- 
gation of this country. France, already 
formidable, great in military exertion, and 
having nearly accomplifhed all which in 
the commencement of the war fhe could 
have defigned, requires no civil diffentions 
to make her prefent a formidable and ter- 
rific appearance. Why does fhe not liiten 
to peace? Why difimifs your negociator? 
Becavfe fhe fees the diftrafted ftate of the 
country, od relies upon the diflenfions 
which have been created here. What then, 
fuppofng your fyfem to contmas, mut 
be the fituation of the Britifh empire? 
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How is fhe to be reprefented to pofterity, 
boldly ftrugeling with a defperaie antago- 
nit? No, the muft exhibit herfelf at a 
time when the whole energy of the nation 
is requifite; when all is wanjing ; torn 
by faction ; broken down by diffenfion, a 
diminifhed power, and difmembered em- 
pire; at the utmoft, reduced to an hum- 
ble and injurious felf-defence, Exclufive 
of this national degradution, exclufive of 
this thame, the confequence of this humi- 
liation ; exclufive of the wound which the 
dignificd feelings of this houfe muft expe- 
rience for the country’s being reduced to 
fo unworthy a ftate; what, thould this 
dreadful fyftem conti:iue, mutt be the feel- 
ings, the individual feelings of every 
man whom I now addrefs. He returns to 
his eftate, to contemplate, in the circle of 
his tenants and his neighbours, the heart- 
breaking difcontents which fuch a {yftem 
mutt neceflarily occafion, The diflenfions 
which thefe aéts of outrage occafion, are 
not only deepiy felt at home, but they 
may render the feeurity of your country 
precarious and uncertain. Let us but be 
united in fentiment, and to France and 
the world we may bid defiance. Be but 
united, and it fignifies nothing if we had 
not a fhip upon the fea: we may brave 
every attack; we would be certain of 
fruftrating any attempt of the enemy. 
Do but abandon your fyftem of feverity, 
rour diftruft of the people, and thofe hor- 
nd aéts of outrage, and let France pour 
into either country her moft formidable 
levy, and I will anfwer for it, my lords, 
in one fortnight, that many will not ap- 
pear, nay, will not exift in this country 
but in the character of prifoners. Your 
fecurity is your unanimity. In the heat 
of party, and in the difturbed and agi- 
tated fate of the country, I fear that on 
both fides there have heen infinite mifap- 
prehenfions. You fay that plots have ex- 
ifted, that confpiracies have been detested, 
that provocations have taken place in the 
country. Granted; but have you not 
laws to reprefs this violence? Are they 
not fufficiently forcible for this purpofe ? 
Do you complain cf their wanting feveri- 
ty? If you do, why not appeal to the 
wifdom of Parliament for fome better cal- 
culated to fupprefs thofe plots, io deteat 
thofe confpiracies, and to make the people 
amenable to civil authority. All govein- 
ments are indebted for their fecurity to 
firmnefs, juitice, and magnanimiry, rather 
than to cruelty, injuftice, and mifmanage- 
ment. So far, my lords, [ have been gene- 
sat in my affertions, and geaeral in my 
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ftatements: allow me now to fla'e to you 
what has fallen more immediately under 
my own obfervation. The diftriét round 
my houfe was, as I was aflured, and as 
was generally underftood the year before 
Jaf, not merely difafited, but tainted 
with rebellion ; it was painted to me juit 
as far gone as any part of the kingdom. 
When I returned there, it was natural 
that I fhould have the belt opportunity of 
tracing thofé diffenfions to their origin, 
and difcover the perfons who were tup- 
pofed to be inffrumental in erganizing any 
plots, or forming confpir exclufive 
of the poffibility of receiving information 
fiom my own peafantry, individual at- 
tachment gave me the beft grounds for 
th'nking that J had recetved the beft poffi- 
ble information. Finding that no fuch 
plots ever exilted, I ufed every effort to 
difcover who were the authors of thefe 
calumnies; who it was who dared to 
proclaim this part of the country in a fate 
little fhort of infurre@tion and rebeliion. 
I did difcover, my lords, the prefumptuous 
wretch who pafied this foul calumny on 
this part of your country. I traced it ta 
the informer, fo bafe, fo profligate, and 
fo abandoned, that there was not a juttice 
of the peace in that part of the country 
whom he could get to have believed him 
on his oath, if his intercft to the value of 
fixpence was concerned; and yet on the 
abandoned teftimony of this deteitable ca- 
lumniator, the Joyalty of the county was 
impeached, and the fevere interdi&t of difs 
affection, and its confequent penalties, 
pronounced upon the unfartenate people. 
Finding this to be the real truth of the 
tranfaction, I applied to have a declaration 
figned among my neighbours, expreffive of 
our attachment to the laws, our love of 
the conftitution, and cur determ‘nation to 
fupport both, as well as our fovereigny 
with our lives and fortunes. I attended 
the meeting at whch thefe refolutions 
were figned. Poflibly it may be faid, that 
thefe refolutions were mere words, that the 
real fentiments of thole who figned them 
were far different. To this I anfwer, it 
is not difficult to know when men are truly 
fincere ; there is a fimplicity and ingenu- 
oulneis about it which never accompanies 














‘hypocrify and guilt; and if ever thole 


features of fincerity ftiuck a man as being 
charaéteriftic of the minds of the individu- 
als, they ftruck me on that occafion. At 
that meeting I ftated to the people the na- 
ture of republicanifin, and likewile en- 
deavoured to delineate the bleffings of a 
limited monarchy. When I mentioned the 
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ineftimable virtues of my fovereign, there 
was not a man who did not exhubit the 
moit genuine and marked approbation. 
When I {poke of the magnanimity of his 
fon, the prince of Wales, and the uni- 
form attachment he exprefled for this 
kingdom; when I mentioned the ftrong 
claims which the conduct of this country 
at the time of the regency had laid on the 
prince's affetion, ard his confequent re- 
gard for our pollerity, our peace, and our 
protection, there was not an eye which 
did not beam gratitude, not a heart which 
did not demonttrate its loyalty in the fer- 
vency of its acclamation. Since I have 
arrived in this country, I have read the 
confeffions of the informers, Bird alias 
Smith, Newell, Dutton, O‘Brien, Clarke, 
Ferris, M‘Cann, Gollier, Cufack, Burk, 
M'‘Dermot, Maguire, Lynch, M‘Gau- 
ley, confeflions which were fufficient to 
wound every feeling of humanity, and 
ficken and ditguft every feeling of the 
foul. Thefe confeffions were demonftra- 
tive of the faife and aggravated ftatements 
which government was in the habit of re- 
ceiving. I fhuddered to think that fuch 
wretches could find employment or pro- 
te&tion under any government. Thefe 
are not times for crimination and recrimi- 
nation ; conceffons ought not to be re- 
tarded ; the generous confidence and manly 
warmth, the old nature of Ireland, ought 
to be revived. My lords, the government 
of Ireland is unacquainted with the true 
chara&ter of Irifhmen. I do declare moft 
folemnly, that I never knew the peafantry 
of any country fo fenfible of kindnels, fo 
eafily bound by friendhhip, with hearts 
fo grateful, as the injured and infulted 
peafantry of this hard fated country. I 
know not that I can ftrengthen my claim 
to your fympathy by any ftronger argu- 
ments which I can urge on this occafion. 
All that I haveafferted in another affembly, 
I here re-affert, if poflible, in much ftronger 
language. My intention is ‘ to move tor 
an addrefs to the lord lieutenant, expref- 
five of ovr forrow at the fituation of our 
country: how inadequate the meafures 
purfued have been to give peace and tran- 
quillity to Ireland 5 and praying that mild 
and conciliatory meafures may imme- 
diately be adopted.” In this motion I 
have fcrupuloufly avoided mentioning any 
inftances of impropriety, and I have not 
alluded to any perfons who may be fup- 
pofed to be inftrumental in carrying rigor- 
ous meafures improperly into execution : 
T have Jeft the motion open, and, as far as 
poflible, ywnobjectionable. There are two 
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fubje&ts, however, of great magnitude, 
which, as being leading features of con- 
ceffion, I muft in this place mention : the 
firft, as to the further extenfion of the 
privileges of a people to the Catholics, 
On this fubjeét my opinion is clear; on it 
I never entertained a donbt. Under the 
prefent cicumi{tances of this country, it 
is ungenerous and unjutt, that a great 
majority of the community fhould be 
ftamped with any mark or badge of fervi- 
tude, or compelled to bear the galling re- 
flelions cf being denied any privileges 
enjoyed by their countrymen, fince once 
this country was declered free and inde- 
pendent. Nothing could juftify one part 
of the community prefuming to enflave 
the greater portion of its inhabitants ; and 
I fee nothing to impede relaxation, but a 
vicious, a jealous, and a proud monopoly, 
After what has been granted, little indeed 
remains to be conceded: what remains it 
is important this houfe fhould grant. The 
fecond fubje&, which is a fubject of the 
greateft importance, was the queftion of a 
parliamentary reform. The {entiments 
which I have expreffed in the Britifh 
houfe of parliament were fo much diftort- 
ed, mifreprefented, and miftated, that I 
feel it the more neceflary to expvefs my- 
felf intelligibly and fatisfa€torily on this 
topic. In that houfé I did affert, that I 
was not a friend to the fentiment of a 
parliamentary reform; but though this 
was my opinion, yet it was an opinién 
which I entertained, becaufe [£ faw parlia- 
mentary reform was on the ground of its 
not being practicably expedient, and that 
I was appreienfive that it might be attended 
with gieater inconveniences in the experi- 
ment to carry it into execution, than ad- 
vantages when cairied into execution. 
Whatever might have been my doubts as 
to the advantage or difadvantage of reform 
in England, my doubts as to the propriety 
of reform in Ireland ave greatly removed. 
When I fee and know that the public 
mind in this country is bent on that mea- 
fure; when I know that a fentiment in its 
favour has feized the whole community, I 
venture not to queftion its expediency. 
The people of Ineland feel they ave unie- 
prefented: the parliament of Ireland has 
declared reform a falutary expedient : it 
would be indecent to doubt or queltion its 
utility. When this is the cate, I think 
reform ought to be conceded. I am fiee 
to declare that the mifchiefs which may 
bé occafioned by not conceding it, may 
be much greater than any  mifchicfs 
which might follew the concedfion. I 
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bez, therefore, to be underftood as the 
friend of reform in Ireland, becaufe re- 
form is confidered by the people as a great 
meafure for reftoving peace, and fecuring 
the happinefs of the country. On this 
motion there were many points for argu- 
ment: two great mealures of this nature 
would footh the mind, and fufpend the 
apprehenfions of the people. Parliament 
is now called upon to make fome declara- 
tion. This was not a common occafion. 
The common duties of humanity fhould 
urge the houfe to an adoption of this 
much-wanted meafure. A declaration of 
ihe opinion of the houfe to the lord lieu- 
tenant would warm the fentiments of all 
clafles, would revive affeGtion, The flate 
of the country ought minutely to be 
weighed: if it was unpleafant to grant, 
it fhould be remembered that it might be 
dangerous to withhold. Conceffion might 
be offered too late. The time is not yet 
paffed ; and the hiftory of mankind and 
of the world fhews the danger of zban- 
doning any favourable opportunity which 
may offer for the acecmpiifliment of any 
great object of national utility. His lord- 
fhip concluded his fpeech with the follow. 
ing motion: * That an humble addrefs 
be prefented to his excellency the lord 
lieutenant, reprefenting that as parliament 
had confided to his excellency extraordt- 
nary powers for fupporting the laws, and 
for dcfeating any traitorous combinations 
which may exift in this kingdom, the 
houle feels it, at the fame time, a duty to 
recommend the adoption of fuch concilia- 
tory meafures, as may allay the apprehen- 
fions and extinguifh the difcontents un- 
happily prevalent in this country.” 

His lordfiip’s motion was warmly op- 
poled by lord Glentworth, who was con- 
vinced his lordfhip was much impofed on 
by milreprefentation, and miitook the 
caufes for effeéts. His lordthip {poke 
with energetic vehemence againft the 
fyftem of treafon purfued by United Irifh- 
men, who, he faid, had formed a tyite:n 
of murder and enthufiafm within the 
realm, like that of the Man of the Moun- 
tain; that they had organized theméelves 
into a directory of Terrorifm, and entered 
into a diplomatic negociation with the di- 
re€tory of #rance for the difieveration of 
this country from England, and had efta- 
biifhed envoys at Lifle, and carried on a 
traitorous correfpondence even in the in- 
terior of this kingdom for that purpole ; 
and added, that winle lord Malmefbury 
was laft at Lifle on a pacific negociation, 


it was principally through the influence of 
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the emiflaries of the Irith union, that his 
negociation was fruftrated. 

Lord Cavan vindicated the conduc of 
the military in fupporting the laws of the 
country, and the conilitution and govern- 
ment, againft rebellion, 

The right hon. the lord chancellor or- 
dered the cierk to read the report of the 
houfe in 1793, on the fubjeét of the dif- 
turbances, as it appeared, he faid, that 
the noble earl was entirely tgnorant of the 
fiate of this country. Having this read, 
he proceeded to ftate the nature of the laft 
report of the fecret committee. He faid, 
he was happy to have an opportunity of 
difcuffing this fubje& now with the noble 
earl, becaufe his former fpeeches in the 
Britifh houfe had been fo feduioufly cir- 
culated, and were in themfelves, or fuch 
as the public prints had related them, cale 
culated to do, and had really done fo 
much mifchief. He faid, the advice of 
conciliation which the noble earl fo warmly 
recommended, had already been tried in 
Ireland, and inftead of contenting, it had 
only created difcontent. His lordthip 
went into a minute and circumitantial de- 
tail of every popular meafure which had 
been adopted by the legiflature of Ireland 
from the time of lord Townthend to the 
prefent day, remarking, that cn each new 
conceffion, the people profeffed themfelves 
contented and gratefui, and yet within a 
“month or two after, their difcontent and 
turbulence returned, and with increafed 
vigour. Fromm giving a hiftory of pariia- 
mentary conceflions, he proceeded to a 
hittory of the prefent cifcontents, dating 
their origin {-om the time of the eftablith - 
ment of the fociety of United Irifhmen, 
faortiy after the rejection of the reform bill, 
which had been fabricated by the pfeudo 
parliament, who met armed at the rotun- 
da, during the time ot the old volunteers. 
The principle of that fociety, he faid, was 
from the beginning to effect a feparation 
from Great Britain, and this he proved by 
referring to the letter of Mr. Theobald 
Wolte Tone to the fociety of Beifaft, 
written at the time of forming the contti- 
tution of that body, and which letter is 
prelerved in the report of the fecret coms 
mittee, in which he declares, * that he did 
not think the meafures of reform, &c. pa- 

tronifed by the fociety, could do any real 
sood=nothing lefs than a feparation from 
Great Britain could effe&tuaily reftore her 
rights to Ireland.’ His lordfbip corrobo- 
rated this opinion of his by the fubfequent 
condué& of Mr. Tone, who was an adju- 
taut-general in Hoche’s army, when he 
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came to invade Ireland; he alfo had a 
command in the late Dutch armament, 
and was at this hour an accredited envoy 
at Paris from the United Ivifhmen. That 
peftilent fociety had had their envoys at 
Lifle alfo during the negociation with lord 
Malmefbury ; and it was by the artful 
and falie mifreprefentation of thote traitors 
that the negociation was dcfeated. He 
faid, he now put it fairly to his lordfhip’s 
candour, whether, after hearing this, he 
did not believe that there was avery dan- 
gerous conipiracy in the country againtk 
the government, and whether with men 
thus bandied in treafon againft the ftate, 
he would ufe any other meafures than co- 
ercion ? He faid it was an empty cant uled 
hy the enemies of the preicnt fyttem, that 
the prefent difturbances were produced by 
the itrong meafures of government ; but 
he pledged himfelf before he fat down to 
prove, that they who uled this cant mif- 
took the efle& for the caufe. He then 
went into a recital of faéts, to fhew, that 
the United Irifhmen had gone very far in- 
deed in their treafon, fo far as to endan- 
ger the fafety of the country, befcre any 
ftrong meafures were taken againit them, 
and that each fucceffive itrong law which 
was patied within the laft four years, was 
made neceflary by fome previous crime of 
that fociety. * He declared that he had 
been difcontented with the conduét of go- 
vernment as it refpe&ted that hody—for 
he had always thought that it fhoul have 
put down that neit of confpiraters, by 
iorce, before they feattered their poifon 
through the metropolis.” | Unhappily, 
however, they had been fuffered to exift 
in Dublin until they had diffuled their 
baneful principles through every part of 
the country—until they had organized 
themielves in fach a manner, that ther 
exiitcnce became incompatible with that of 
any regular government. He expatiated 
very much at large on this topic, and afk- 
ed whether againit fuch a fet of rebels the 
meafures which government had adopted 
were too fevere ? So far from it, they had 
been treated with a lenity which they 
abuied. His lordthip then adverted to the 
mifreprefentations, as he called them, of 
Jord Moira’s fpteches in the houfe of Peers 
in England, as publithed in the public 
prints. He mentioned the cafe of Shaw, 
who had been ftated by his lordhip to 
have been half hanged—he denied that 
any thing more was done with him than 
tying the rope about his neck to induce 
him to confefsand with refpect to the 
picket punidhment, he faid, it had beea 








only on a blackfmith, who was informed 
againft as having made a number of pikes, 
which on examination he denied, but be- 
ing brought to the guard-room and pick 
eted, he confefted for whom he had made 
the pikes, and where they were, by which 
means above roo pikes were found. He 
put it to his lordfhip, whether the tempo- 
rary punifhment which had been inflicted 
on this man was not much more. than 
compenfated by the number of lives which 
were faved by the detection of fo many in- 
ftruments of murder? With refpeé to the 
burning of houfes, it could not to be fure 
be firi€tly juitified ; but fome examples 
were neceflary to be made, and when it 
became requifite to call out the military, 
it was not always poilible to reftrain their 
excefies. He entered into the circume 
ftances whiclr led to general Lake's pro- 
clamation, and contended that the meafure 
of forcing the difaffected to give up their 
arms was ftrifly conititutional, for that 
the king had a right to do this and more 
againtt rebels. In proof he adverted toan 
event which happened in Amevica Jatt war, 
white lord Moira was in command—it 
was the hanging of colonel Haynes, who, 
having broken his parole, and being after- 
ward found feducing the foldiery,swas 
caught and hanged without any trial what- 
foever, except that of a court of inquiry, 
which only inquired as to the identity of 
his perfon. He enumerated feveral ats of 
the United Ivifhmen, which proved that 
they were fo defperately adverfe to good 
government and focial order, that any 
meafures were juftified in repreffing them ; 
and among the reft mentioned the con- 
fpiracy which had been formed by the fer- 
vants of Mr. Conolly to murder him and 
his lady, whofe whole life had been fpent 
in aéts of beneficence and kindnefs. He 
alluded alfo to the death of Dr. Hamilton, 
Mr. Knipe, Mr. St. George, &c. In 
fpeaking of the infurreétion act, which he 
confidered as a mild meafure, he fpoke in 
terms particularly fevere of the bifhep of 
Down, who, ata time when that county 
was declared under that a&t in a ftate of 
ditturbance, fubfcribed his name, among 
others, to a requifition to the fheriff for 
the grofsly illegal a& of convening all the 
inhabitants of the county. The theriff, 
with a fpirit which did him honour, re- 
fufed to convene a mob of infurgents, and 
in his piace a proteitant bifhop was feen 
hunting for fignatures through the county, 
and afterward joined his name with that 
of a mob who figned it (among whom 
was @ lave meadicant Ving near tie 
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towp) ib a petition to his majetty. In 
this petition thefe people, with a bithop of 
the eftablithed church at their head, carri- 
ed a falfehood to the toot of the thronca 
they complained, among other things, 
that the war had entircly deftroyed the 
manufactures and trade of the country, 
when it appeared that on an average of 
four years before the war, compared with 
four vears after its commencement, the 
average annual value of the linen was in- 
created in the latter period, as was alfo 
the tonnage. His lordfhip examined the 
greater part of lord Moira’s former fpeech, 
and animadverted on thofe parts of it 
which charged on the government the 
cafual excefles of the foldiery. The pub- 
lication of the Union Star—the promo- 
tion of feuds in Armagh, of the origin of 
which he gave a hiftory, allowing that the 
peep-of-day boys were certainly the ag- 
greffors ; but that the others, after peace 
haa been made between them, renewed 
the difpute. He charged his lordfhip’s 
calculations of the trade of Belfaft with 
being inaccurate, and put it to his own 
good fenfe to reconcile his having made a 
violent ftatement of particular enormities 
in the Britith parliament with his filence 
on that head in his fpeech of to-day in this 
aflembly, where the point could be fairly 
aifeuffed. With regard to catholic eman- 
cipation, he afked, did his lordfhip know 
that the catholic now is under no difabili- 
ties, except a few, which prevent him 
from getting into fituations of power that 
his religious principles, if he were truly a 
catholic, mutt prompt him to ufe againit 
the church eftablithed ? And atked, how 
he could reconcile the prirciples of the 
Britith conftitution, as eftabiithed at the 
revolution, with the repeal of the telt and 
fupremacy oath, for attempting to repeal 
which king James was expeiled the 
throne? 

The Bithop of Down rofe.—My lords, 
the very fevere and perfonal attack which 
thelearned lord has made uson me, renders 
it impoffible that I thould net fay fome- 
thing to defend myfelf from an aggreffion 
fo unprovoked. What is the crime which 
has provoked fuch alperity ? I am charged 
with having been one of many highly 
refpe&ablc names who dared to pet:tion 
our common fovereign, and lay before the 
father of his people the fufferings under 
which we labotr. Of that meature, my 
lords, I am proud. I contend for it, 
that confidered in a conftitutions! point of 
view it was perfeétly legal; and I am 
equally convinced, that the allegations of 
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it, notwithttanding what the noble lord 
has alleged to the contrary, were perfecily 
and ftrictly true. The noble and learned 
lord, in a tone of confidence which is fo 
peculiar to him, afferts that 1 went about 
foliciting fignatures to ths petition. [ 
affert, in oppofition to the learned lord, 
that the information which he bas received 
on that fubject is falle. I deny the fact 5 
but were it true, I fe nothing in it which 
either at an hone!t man or a proteftant 
bifiop, I thould be afiamed of. For 
this meafuré the learned Jord has endea- 
youred to hold me foirh to this houte and 
tothe public asa culprit; end when he 
deferibes me in that point of view he 
holds me upemmphatically as a bifhop. Is 
this the coriduét of one profeiling, as the 
learned Jord does, fuch zeal for the fup- 
port of the eftab! thed church ? Tf fuch be 
his treatment of his frinds, the catholics 
have hitle reafon to regret his friendfip. 
But what ts the impropriety ina pioteftant 
bifhop un'ting with his fellow-fubje&s in 
a petition to the crown? Is the right to 
petition abrogated, or ts it become treafon to 
complain ? Ifit be, and that 1 have tranf- 
grefled in this aét of mine any aw of the 
land, why have not I been profecuted ? 
for furely the law officers of the crown 
did not want inclination for the tafk. Or 
if L have been guilty of any indecorum to 
the houte by exerting what F confidered a 
conttitutional right, why has not the 
learned Jord come boldly forward fo 
move fer its cenfure on me? Laffure the 
learned lord, that te any chaftifement of 
the houfe T fhall fubmit with becoming 
bumil'ty, at the fame time that I fhall 
entertain for his diapprobation or praife 
the meft perfe& indifterence. My lords, 
I feel that Fam warm on this fobjett. I 
pray your lordfh'ps’ parton, und beg you 
will excufe me, 1, interefted os I mutt be 
in the ftrong expreflions which have been 
ufed toward me, £ have not been quite 
temperate. The chancellor, in that ttyle 
of interrogatory which feems to imply fo 
much, and which really means fo little, 
afks whether your lordfhips will meet 
treafon, and murder, and confpiracy, with 
matters of conciliation ; with parliamentary 
reform and catholic emancipation. I an- 
fwer, my lords, that thefe are the only 
remedies which in our prefent circum- 
ftances are likely to be effe€tual. Of ca- 
cholic emancipation, a full and complete 
emancipation, an admiffion to all the 
rights and privileges which a fubjeM can 
claim, I have been always a decided 
friend. I have always thought it wea 
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meafure not merely of found policy, but 
of ftri&t right ; nor has any thing which 
has fallen from the noble lord to-night, 
or at any former time, tended in any de- 
gree to thake my confidence in that opi- 
nion. Equally convinced am 1, thata full 
and fair reform of the reprefentation of the 
people, is a uicafare of wifdom and ne- 
ceeffity: I fe nothing, but this meafare, 
which can now reliore to Ireland the blef- 
fings of tranquillity and content. I have 
fcme piopeity in this country ; it is not a 
great deal; but it is fuflicient to interett 
me in the fafety and welfare of the ftate. 
Thave alfo my preferment in the church, 
Both of thefe bind me to conlult the 
peace and good order of the country; and 
I declare it to be my firm belief, that un- 
Jefs thefe meafures be adopted, my property, 
and that of every gentleman in the coun- 
try, nay the country itflf, is gone. The 
learned lord has mentioned fomething of 
letters which talked of a change of mi- 
niftry, &c. I know not whether he alludes 
to me: if he does, I aver that I have not 
for many years received any letters from 
Great Britain which exprefled the moft 
diftant hope being entertained of a change 
of miniiters. However defrable fuch 
an event might be to the true friends 
of both counrries, I confefs I fee no reafon 
to think that that event is not now as 
diftent as ever. Whatever the fate of that 
country may be (and I dread that fate) it 
will be due to the prefent miniflers. 

Lord Dunfancy fupported the motion 
with much ability; and aflerted, that the 
prefent fyilem was the caufe of the exilt- 
ing difcontents in a great ineafure, and 
that where the people of Ireland were 
treated by government with lenity and in- 
dulgence, they were proportionably loyal 
and grateful, He declared himfelf a friend 
to both the meafures of conciliation which 
had been mentioned—catholic emancipa- 
tion and parliamentary reform. 

Ear) Moira role in reply.——My lords, 
the noble baron who {poke fecond in this 
debate, and the learned Jord on the wool- 
fack, have both faid that my arrival in 
this country has produced much mifchief, 
and gieatly inflamed difcontent. If, my 
Jords, fo much danger were to be appre- 
hended by my coming, they whofe miire- 
prelertations, fo widely and fo wantonly 
circulated, of my condu& in another 
country, made it neceffary that I fhould 
come, are chargeable with the miichief. 
The noble lords have faid alfo, that the 
difceffion in which we are now engaged 
will ageravate the diforders which, ac al- 
teady fo mitchievous, Hf fo, my ivids, 
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they who have made the difcuffion necef- 
fary, by refifting a motion of conciliation 
and peace, are to be blamed for the confe- 
quences. His lordthip entered into a gene- 
ral difcuffion of the obfervations made 
on his conduc in the Britith houfe of 
peers, and maintained that the jurifdiction 
of the Britith parliament over the Irith 
viceroy might be afcertained by the high 
authority of lord Coke, whio lays it down 
as a principle, that wherever the king's 
feals go, there does the authority of par- 
liament extend. H's lordfhip attributed 
much of the danger, and much of the dif- 
turbances which exift, to that moft impo- 
litic and lamentable meafure, the recall of 
lord Fitzwilliam. He had_prediéted it 
when he firft heard of that meafure, and 
had been too true a prophet. ‘The learned 
lord had, faid lord Moira, thought fit, 
when {peaking of the united Infhmen, 
their executivesdire&tory, and their ambal- 
fadors, to fay that his lordfhip thought I was 
not unacquainted with them. I know not 
exactly whether he means by this—{The 
chancellor interrupted to explain; he only 
meant that as the ambaffadors at Lifle 
were certainly Belfait men, he probably 
might have known them, though certainly 
not in that capacity.] I do think it is 
fometimes not very d:fficult to know the 
perfons who tranfa& the bufineis of that 
fociety ; for, if I am rightly informed, ad- 
miniftration themfelves have been con- 
fulting one of thofe gentlemen, Mr. Nel- 
fon, about what terms would fatisfy the 
people. I do certainly not difapprove of 
the meafure. I think every meafure which 
tends to conciliation and a_ final adjuit- 
ment with the difcontent of the country, 
is ufeful. I only think it proves, that go- 
vernment, though they have confined this 
man for feveral months, fo long indeed 
that I hear he will lofe the ufe of fome ct 
his limbs, are now beginning, to entertain 
lefs ftvong fafpicions of his guilt. His 
lordhip concluded by recapitulating thofe 
of his arguments which urged the neceflity 
of catholic emancipation and reform. The 
fituation of this country was not an ordi- 
nary fituation, and therefore called for no 
ordinary meafures. Thefe meafures we:e 
of fuch a kind, that, if not fuccefsful, 
they would at lealt not injure; they would 
leave us where we weie, which no doubt 
was a fituation fufliciently dilaftrous; and 
even in the worft event, would give to the 
houfe and to the government the confola- 
tion to reflect that they had done every 
thing which wifdom and duty had fug- 
gefed to fave the country from impending 
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Lord Bellamont was a friend to conci- 
Viatory meafures; but as the noble earl 
had faid, that emancipation and reform 
were two of the conciliatory meafures 
which be meant to recommend, if that 
refolution pailed, he could not fupport 
him, becacie it was a principle with him 

ever to pledge himielf to any meafure 
until it was Specifically before him. 
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At two o'clock this morning (Tuefday } 

the houfe divided. 
Contents 11 5; Non Contents 46. 

The lords who voted in the minority 
were, earls Charlemont, Beliamont, Ar- 
ran, Kilkenny, Granard, Belvedere, Moi- 
re—lords Dunfany, Civncarry—bifhop of 
Down—proxy, earl Mt Cathel. 


ProceepinGs iz the Second Session of the Eighteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain; continued from Page 63. 
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N the 8th of Feb:uary the Commons 
met; and on the 13th, the lords, puriuant 
to adjournment. No particular buline/s 
occurred tll Friday March 2, when the 
order for the fecond reading of Etten’s 
—— bill was read in the houfe of lords. 
Lord Auckland rofe to tate fome {erious 
ob jeEtions to it. The circumftances under 
which the cafe was now introduced to the 
houle were of fuch a nature as demanded 
their lordfhips’ moft ferious attention. 
hey were, in his epinion, of fuch a na- 
ure as to warrant a ftrong fuipicion of 
collufion between the paities. What were 
they ? In1784, the plaintitf was married. 
Five years afterward he retired from the 
country to avoid the purfuit of his credi- 
tors, leaving his wife upon the Dublin 
theatre, and with articles of {éparation 
between them. So they continued till Hilary 
term 1797, when the plaintitf took tleps 
to procure a divorce, after his wife had 
been living in a ftate of adultery for fix 
us. Thefe were the circumfances that 
ftrong fufpicions of collufien. 
fo flagrant did they appear to be, 
he gueitioned whether fuch a cafe 
uld be deemed fatisfactory from the 
micipality at Paus. (A cry of hear! 
hear! trom the bi fhop ot Rox hefter.) A 
reveren d prel 
him the hon 
mark ; and here, { 
he would deliver it as his moft decided 
opinion, that this queition was now con- 























n — with that fyftem of immorality 
hich the French _were . defirous of ; in- 
cu paso deed, appreh } 
to the c ountry » foun dei nm 

f French nnmoral lity, than from 

1 of a French invafon. His 
jordihip conciuded by fayins, that he be- 
heved it would not be contiltent with or- 





der to oppole the calling of countel, 
he thould certainly, arter they had been 


eqrd. fin — } ow nana 
heard, ‘ngset to t he heute the propriety 





of rejecting the bill. 


Th. date. SA a ee 
Llc duke. of Athol, comciding im the 





opinion that had been advanced by the 
noble iord, felt inclined to beftow a more 
immediate mark of the di ifpleafure of the 
houfe than had been deemed advitable by 
that peer. He was for oppofing the c alling 
in of counfel, and for rejeSting the billin 
its prefent lage. Such a determination 
would, in his judgment, evince their lord= 
fhips’ opinion of the cafe bcfore them, and 
would operate as a falutary warning and 
example. 

The lord chancellor faid, thet however 
much their lordfhips might be inclined tc 
expiefs their difapprobation of the imino- 
rality complained of, yet it would be in- 
confiltent with the ufual order of their 
lordfhips’ proceedings, to object to hearing 
ounfel. The regular courfe was to hear 
counfl upon a petition, and it remained 
afterward with the houfe to rejct or to 
adopt, as they might deen proper. 

The duk Athol did net with to dee 
pat from the forms of the howl, but 
mm ly to mark in as ftrong a manner as 
potlibie the difpleature of their lord Tips. 

The bithop of Durham deciared, that 
he hed felt inclined to comnecide with the 
neble duke who had juft fat down, and to 
sted the bill even in this tage. 
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rifing generation by exhibitions the moft 
fcandalous, and attitudes the moft immo- 
deft. Univerfal report had ttated that th 
indecency of thofe exhibitions was not 
only extveme, but went far beyond what 
had ever been fhewn not only in this coun- 
try, but even upon the theatres of Atliens 
and Rome. He put it to cach of their 
Jordthips what mutt be the effict of coun- 
tenancing fuch exhibitions; what might 
be the operation of them upon their wives 
and daughters? With this conviction 
upon their min a remedy muft be 
deemed to be neccil: and that remedy it 
was in the power, as much as it mult be 
in the inclmation, of the houte to apply. 
Should their lordihips, ho wever, ne olect 
to apply it, they would foon have their 
whole time occupied in d bills. It 
vas now twenty years fince he had made 
an effort, by a legiflative provifion, to 
check the prosref of divorces. In t! 
houfe he had succeeded ; though his withes 
had been defeated cHewhere. In the inter- 
val that had elapfed fince that period the 
evil had fo increafed, that all the efforts 
and influence of two noble lords 5 of the 
noble ford, who, fom uch to his own ho- 
nour and to his country’s advantage, pre= 
fided in that houfe; and of th: noble lord 
(ixenyon) who had made fuch ftrenuous 
attempts to check the a immo- 
rality, were wholly ineffectual to put an 
endto it. Sceme ps Pa heweve e would, 
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Jo \t all events, the evil was fo pref= 
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operation, that if no noble lord of fupe- 
rior ht and abilitics would { bring the 
dubject before the houle » he would ho m! elf 
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humble addiefs to his m: jelys 
that his majety would be gra- 
ctoutly pleated to adopt meafures for pie 
venting fuch indecent and ‘mmeral e 
ditions ; either by direéting the ntinue 
ance of them, or by ordering ihe dancers, 
and perfons concerned in them, out of this 
country. 

Coun! were now ordered to be called 
in. Mr. Dallas fpoke as counfel for Mr. 
Vificn, and called evidence to prove the 
marriage, fublequent "7% and ihe 
reluctance with which Mr. Eiten had 
honed the articles of { fep raton. Letters 
were yoad, which fated an intention on the 
part of the huiband, before the’ ki 
of her adultery was communicated to him, 
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uf re-uniting himfelf to his wite upon his 
eturn from St. Demingo. 
After the bill bad gon 


ymiticey the lord chaacell 








to the fpeech of the duke of Athol pre. 
vioufly to the commitment of the bill, 
fa'd that his grace had delivered a very 
; ao opinion again{t the prefent cale 5 an 
opinion, however, which it had fince a 
peared was not ftronger than the po it- 
felt deferved. To a divorce’ between the 
parties, the articles of feparation were an 
tgs anna bar; and it appeared to 
him to be the duty ‘of the houle to reject 
the application, from the circumftances of 
colluben that appeared in the cafe. He 
therefure moved, that the bill be rejeéted. 
The motion was agreed to. 

Tie lord chancellor again offered him- 
felf to the notice of the houie, upon the 
ites which had occupied their loidfhips” 

ntion. A very learned and reverend 
onal ite had difclofed his determination of 
bringin ng forward a meafure calculated to 
I the frequent applications for di- 
vorces. In thi it determination he trufted 
the learned prelate would perteveres he 
hoped too that the obfervations which ‘had 
fallen from him would make their due 
impreffion ; for, of the neceffity of doing 
fomething to check fuch an evil, fo alarm- 
ing and fo increafing, every perfon mutt 
be convinced. At prefent divorce bills 
little more than mere 
I re had been an inftance 
in which collution had been practuled 5 
insugh the coliufion was notorious, the 
houl:, from the proof being perhaps not 
n compzlied to be blind 
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to wha ibie ~ the world. Per- 
haps, 1 to eradicate the vice and to root out 
the evil, it would require an extenfive and 
en ed povifion. But in the mean time 
ght be done by the adoption 
S. sknv accurate tpecificati on 

y which the houle thould act 

ind would be extremely 

difficult ; but iome gencral principles and 
rules mi nas neceflary 
piel conlideration of every 





caiz, and to wh sarties thould be held 
to conform. Some of thele general rules 
he would now throw out for their lord- 
fhips’ cunfideration. He recommended that, 
in the firit place ey all parties petitioning for 
divorces fhoul: pany their hg 
with a copy of the proceedings in the 
courts below, in order that foams opinion 
pth be formed whether any collufion 
ed. in the next place, 1 
; eto — p r se 
; se oath to the tacts 
contained A yn. Such requifition 
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who knew the circumfances fet forth in 

the petition to be true. In calé of a perfon 
refuling to comp! ly with this requiition, 
their lordthips might refule the bill. Al- 
though he was not yet able to declare 
what fhould be the cperaticn of articles of 
fepara ation upon an ay plication for wages 
yet it was undou! stedly ight that their 
lord fips fhould know and be able to af- 
certain the confequence to be attached to 
the cafe of the adultery being committed 
during cohabitation, or during the ex:f- 
ence of articles of feparation between the 
parties. This thould be tated in the pe- 
tition. Perhaps theie hints might lead to 
aremedy, at leait to a partial remedy of 
the evil. But he did not defire any decifion 
upon them now, when their lordfhips” 
minds muit be confiderably affecied by 
the circumttances that had attended the 
extraordinary cafe rhey had. juft heard. 
Thele hints he meant to reduce to the 
fhape of refolutions, which he would | day 
upon the table, with a view to their under- 
going a difcuflion upon a future day. 

On Thariday, March 22, Mr. Perry, 
the proprietor and editor, and Mr. Lam- 
bart, the printer of the Morning Chronicle, 
appeared at the bar, and were examincd 
concerning a breach of privilege ; of wiich 

eing convicted, 

Lord Minto moved, that they be im- 
prifoned three months in Newgate, and 
pay a fine of sol. each. 

The earl of Deiby moved an 
ment, which was fuppovted by the duke 
of Bedford, that ‘one month’ be inferted 
intl 2a id of ¢ three mc ths.” The houle di- 
vided 5 for the original motion 69, for the 
umendinent 11. 

The fame day, the duke of Bedford 
rofe to make his promiféd motion for an 
addrefs to his majelty, praying him to 
difmifs his preicat ninitiry. His grace 
prefaced this motion by a {peech of near 
three hours ; in which he defcanted on the 
conducst of minifers in every public ad, 
fince the firt breaking out of the war ; 
and reprobated the confequences as dif- 
atoms and rumous in her e ¢xtr emey plung- 

§ the country into an immenie debt, aad 
eauling heavy and burthenfome taxes on 
the pecple. 

flis grace entered into an examination 
of the two negoeiations for peace, which 
he contidcred in a light as little favourable 
as the conduct of the war. The prefent 
fituation of Iveland was alfo allud-d to, 
with the mott pointed 8 psa He 
allo intreduced the fubjeét of path mien 
tary reform, and infilied upon the neced- 
kity of its being adoptcd. 
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His grace concluded with a vindication 
of his own condust, and that of his po- 
litical colleagues, and then moved, 

¢ That an humble addrets be prefented 
to his majeity, moft humbly to reprefent; 
that, from the commencement of the war, 
to the prefent moment, his majetty’s mi- 
nifters have had ail the advantages which 
could be derived from the entire confidence 
and fupport of parliament ; that this con- 
fidence and {upport have given them the 
unlimited command and dilpofal of the 
power and revenue of ticle kingdoms; 
that with means profuleiy furnithed to ob- 
tain fuccefs, the courci!s which have had 

the diection of this power, and the appli- 
cation of thefe refources, have been attended 
wiih no effect but to exalt France to her 
prefent formidable greatnels, and in the 
fame proportion to impair the relative fir- 
ation of Gheat-Britain, to expoie her, 
with reduced itrength and diminifhed re- 
fources, to all thefe dangers which it 
was all leds zed could he averted only by an 
early and fuccefsful combination to refit 
the principtes, as well as the power, of the 
French government; and, after an un- 
availing expence of blood and treafure, to 
compel his majelty’s miniiters to open a 
negociation for peace by a total dereliction 
of all the principles on which the war was 
faid to be unavoidable, and by fubmitting: 
o abandon thoie fafegnaids and defence 
which, in the early period of hoitilities, 
were infifled on as abiolutely indilpentable 
to the fecurity of thele kingdoms. 

‘That without looking back to the 
caufes of the war, or enquiring whether 
it might, or might not have been avoided, 
and referving for another moment ail con- 
fideration of the charges which may here- 
after be brought agamit thoie peifuns who 
originally advifed his majelty not to ac- 
knowledge the republic of France, nor to 
liften to any terms of accommodition, we 
think it our duty humbly to lay before 
his majefty the ficwation in which we are 
now placed. 

‘ We are awed by the refult of the war 
itfelf, and altonifhed at the conclufion 
drawn from it by his majelty’s minifters, 
who, with all the means of vigorous ate 
tack, have reduced us to a ftate of preca- 
rious defence, yet (till have the confidence 
to aflert, that in the fame councils, which 
have proved fo incompetent io profperity 
to diuett with advantage the affairs of the 
nation, the beft means are to he found of 
relief and fecurity in our prefent difficulty 
and diftrefs, and that we are {til to lock to 
them alone for the attainment of a fafe 
and honourable peace. 
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€ That this houfe. and every member of 
it, is ready to provide for a vigorous de- 
fenfe of the country, andswili not fhrink 
from any perfonal ditheulty or danger that 
my attend the performance of this duty— 
that whatever differences may exift with 
regard tothe principles‘and policy of our 
internal government, we are determined 
and unanimous in our refolution to ret:ft 
all foreign interference. But inftruéted as 
we are bya long feries of events, and cor- 
reStect by experience, we are bound by our 
duty, and cunnelled by neceffity, to fub- 
mit to his majefy our humble opinicn, 
that the fituation of the country is too cri- 
tical, and the dangers that furround it are 
too ferious to admit of any further trial of 
the fame councils which have conftan'ly 
failed, or of the fame perfons f 
continuance in office, notwith@anding 
the heavy and unantiwered charges which 
have been brought againit them, even 
themfe!lves | nothing to plead but a 
feeble unavailing re&titude of intention 
tonttantiy overpowered by the fuperior 
policy and vigour of the enemy, or a pre- 
tended apprehenfion, equally falfeand ma- 
Jignant, of the defigns and principles of 
thole whom his majetty might sppoint to 
fucceed then in the adminiftration of pub- 
Jic affairs: asif in the preicat eabinet were 
to be found the only efficient perions 
whofe loyalty and attachment to the con- 
ftituiion were free from ai! fufpicion and 
doubt. 

‘ That lamenting, as we do, the failure 
of the late regociations for peace, we be- 
feech his majetiy ferioufiy to vefle&, whe- 
ther, when condugied by his prefent mi- 
nifters, there could be any reafonable hepe 
of their fuccefs, We have not forgotten 
their haughty and fupercilious rejeCtion of 
all offers of accommodation previous to 
the commencement of hoftilities, and we 
foo well remember the terms of inveterate 
and irreconcilable enmity on which the 
contelt was placed at the outfet, and on 

w Play, intitled Tue STRANGER, 


\ Ne 
! \ fms been prefented this month at 


Drury-lane theatre. 
CHARACTERS. 

Waldeck, Mr. Kemble ; Count Win- 
terfi Mr. Barrymore ; Solomon, Mr. 
Wewitzer 5 Peter, Mr. Suett ; ‘Sobiasy 
Mr. Aickin; Francis, Mr. R. Palmer ; 
Baron Steintortz, Mr. Palmer :—Adela 
Waideck, Mrs. Siddons; Charlotte, 
Milfs Stuart ; Countefs Winterftein, Mrs. 
Goodall, 
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which it has ever fince been condu&ted, te 
hope for any conciliatory difpotition be- 
tween the enemy and the original advifers 
of the war—we cannot be furprifed that 
any overture which may now be made by 
his majefty’s miniflers, after having wil- 
fully neglected or infolently refufed every 
favourable opportunity of negociation, 
thould be received as an acknowledgement 
of weaknefs and diftrefs, rather than as a 
proof of a fincere cifpofition to peace. 

* Further, to reprefent to his majefty, 
that the fituation of the country is in all 
refpeéts pregnant with dangers unknown 
at any former period, our domeftic diftrefs 
is great and is hourly increating ; the prin- 
ciples of our free confitution have been 
violated, and fome of the moft effential 
fecurities of our liberties dettroyed ; the 
connexion with our filter kingdom is 
threatened with diffolution, and all the 
foundations of our importance and power 
in Europe are rendered precarious and un- 
certain. To extricate us from fuch difi- 
cultics requires much fortitude and wif- 
dom ; for thefé qualities we cannot look 
to his majefty’s prefent advifers ; under 
them we cannot hope for a fuccefstul pro- 
fecution of the war, {till lefs for the cons 
clution of a fecure and equitable peace. 

* We, therefore, fubmit this our humble 
reprefentation to his majefty, trufting that 
his maiefty will fee, as we do, the urgent 
and indifpenfable neceffity of employing 
other perfons, and of adopting other 
councils.” 

Lord Holland fupported the addrefs, 
and condemned the conduét of his ma- 
jeity’s minifters. 

A long debate enfued, in which the 
ftatements of the noble mover and feconder 
were anfwered by lord Boringdon, lord 
Grenville, and other noble lords. 

On a divifion, there appeared, contents 
133 non conients 113 5 majority 100. 


[ To be continued. ] 





ATRE. 


Tue Fane. 

Waldeck, an Imperial officer, retires 
from the fervice in early Jife, and marries 
a moft beautiful and amiable woman of 
fixteen, by whom he has two chidren.— 
Having been bound ior a friend, he loics 
part of his fortune, and another friend te- 
duces the affections of hts wife. who with- 
draws herfeif. In the agony of his feel- 
ings, Waldeck turns mifanthrope, and 
buries himfeif ima remote country, file 
sing the Jodge of the manfion belonging te 
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count Winterfein, wh: fe family feldom 
reiide in it. Waldeck, however, potieti_s 
too good a heart to be an entive mifan- 
thrope, but under a favage demeanour 
veils a benevolent heart, always prompt 
to afhit diftrefs, and even to hazard his 
own life to preferve a fellow-creature, At 
the manfion refides Mrs, Haller, who ap- 
pears to be a fort of houfekeeper. She too 
is of the mo! e benevolent turn, and where- 
ver Waldeck tris to adminifter fuccour, 
he finds that Mrs. Haller hus been before 
him. Count Winierftcin, his wife, and 
his brother, baron Stcinfortz, return to 
the cattle, and the latter becomes ena- 
moured of Mrs. Haller, defiring his fitte: 
the coun tel5, to interce ide ™ him. The 
countefs rallics him on his pafion, ind at 
Jength declares that fhe k: nows nothi r 
Mis. Haller, but the difrefs which } brought 
her under the family protection, and the 
virtues that fhe had’ manifetted fince their 
Yntance. Scoa after the count’s ar- 
rival, venturing upon an old wooden bridge 
in the park, he tumbles in the water, and 
would have been drowned, but for the 
allilance of Waldeck, who rufhes in, faves 
him, and dif appears. The count and his 
ixmily are anxious to tettify their grati- 
tude, but Waldeck, who goes in the 
ighbourhood by the name of the 
inger, will not converfe with any 
body, or receive any homage for the fer- 
vice he renders. After an ineffectual at- 
tempt of one of the fers 
to induce the Stran 
baren Steinfortz calls at 
faine purpofe ; and h aving less i 
interview, recognized in the Stranger his 
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Paris, February 20. 


Meflaze from the Dire@ory to the Coun- 
cil of Five Hundred. 


Citizens Reprefentatives, 
WY SHE Theoeratic government of Rome, 
BA rorgect ing the benefits of the treat y 
of I mindful of the generofity 
of the Frencii republic, who deigned to 
= her after the a faffination of Bat 
, lways faithlefs, and dilres _ 
ing th hes of nations, on the 28th « 
ms cember, again infuited the maijetty of a 
g eat people, in the perfon cf her ambaf- 
faior, by viol ei his houfe, ar = fTathi- 
n ting, under his ev F 


mi a brave French 
general, Duphot one 
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old friend and brother officer Waldeck. 
With fome difficulty Steintortz induces 
Weaildeck to promife he will fup at the 
caftle that night, to advance his fuit to 
Mrs. H: Wg In the mean time, the 
countefS has informed Mrs. Haller of the 








baron’s att ent to her, and hence Mrs. 
Haller is induced to reveal her real -hittory, 





by which it appears that fhe is the wite of 
Waldeck, but that the bitterly repents of 
having deigrted {> honourable a huto: ind, 
and had very feon after her clopemenr 
guitted her feducer, When Waliee 

vitits the caitle he finds his wite ; fhe faints 
at the fight, and he retires in an agony of 
» pafon—The generous baron Steinfortz 
determines at once to facrinice his own 
pafiion, and ttobi ‘ing W aldeck and his w ite 

together, as ke was convince «lof the vir- 
tue and contrition of the aera length 
a folemn interview takes place between the 
hufband and wife, tor the purpole of a 
final parting, but after fevere ttruggles on 




















both fides, the children appear, the parents 
fad: enly ruth into each oe rsarms, und 


the curtain drops, whiie they are loft ina 
filent embrace. 

Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Kemble piaye! 
moft admirab!} B: wrymore fp: ykea pro- 
logue, which kindly informed the andi- 
ence * the difference between the comic 


and tragic muie 








: 3 and Suctt, a dui! epi- 
iain in the charaéler ct a Norwocd 


Gypizy. The audience received the play 
with great applaufe. 

a ? vin é as 

Since the firit performance, how 
feveral judicious altere'ions and curtaile 
ments have taken piace. 





AFFAIRS, 


the flanghter of war could not efcape the 
effets of treachery. 

For fome time the papal government 
has been preparing {-cretly to commence 
rottility againtt tic French republic, Tt 
invited ftrange generais, it corvefponted 
fecretly with the con! pirdtors who pro- 
duced the mifchiefs of the 4th of Seprem- 
ber ; it oppofed to the laws of the republic 
the decifions of her Theologians, for the 
purpole of exciting new troubles in the 
befom of France.—Finally, fhe incited 
an injurreStion againft herflf, of which 
the made a pretext to calumniate France, 
to outrage her — and to figua- 
lize that dpirtt of f y and rage which pro. 
duced the events of the 28th of Decemb.r. 
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From that period fhe has continued her 
enmity and hoitility. 

The executive direfory in this cafe 
have employed thofe means vetted in them 
by the conititution, for the defence of the 
ftate. They have direéted the commander 
in chief of the army of Italy to march to- 
ward Rome. A courier juft arrived, in- 
forms them, that the French troors have 
been in poficHion of the cattle of St. An- 
gelo and the capitol fince j 
February. The executive 
in obedience to the 328th article of the 
confiiimtion, immediately informed the 
Jegiflative goverament of the firtt mcafure 
which they have thought proper to take 
ag ainit a government incorrigible tn its 
obitinacy and furious hatred to the revo- 
Jution and the French repubiic. 

Paris, March 8. Seals have been put, 
by order of general Berthier, cn the Vati- 
ean aad on the papers 
Rome, and the direttory have fent a mef- 
fage to the councils, on the fubje&t of the 
aie events in Rome. The > meiia ze de- 
tails the events which have charac: srifed 
the prefent revolution. It expatiates upon 
the criines of the popes, cardinals, and 
priet fis, who have tor 1400 years formed 
the theeer ati c government of Rom e; which 
in proiper ity and adveriity was uniformly 
pe! fic ious. 

General Berthier has likewile publiihed | 
the following prociamati mn: 

The Roman peo} le are reRtored to their 
rights of fovereignty by proclaiming their 
independence, by ‘ailuming the rovern- 
ment of ancient Rome, and by conitituting 




















ef the French army in Italy, declared in 
the name of the French republic, that he 
CKt s the mdependent Roman re- 
i and that it is under he fpecial 
piotcSion of the French arms. ‘The ge- 
neral in chief alfo acknowledges, in the 
the French regene: the pro- 
overnment chon by the Roman 
All teniporal authorities pro- 
ceeding from the pope are therefore fup- 
prefle i, and fhall exercife no fun&tions 
whatever. The general in chief fhall 
make every difpofiiion nece Alary to fecire 
the independence of the Roman people, 
and to perfect the organization of their 
government, in order that their new laws 
may be founded on the batis bre hit erty and 











equality. He will adopt ry meafure 
calcuated to promote sc happinels 
of the Romans. The Frerch gene- 


ral Cervont ts - with the di- 


reCiion of the poli 
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republic. ‘The general in chicf 
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the fecurity of f the city of Rome; and alfo 
with the inffallation of the new govern 
ment. The Roman republic, acknow- 
ledged by the French republic, compre- 
hends all the territo: ry which remained un- 
der the temporal authority of the pope 
after the treaty of Ca:npo Formio,. 
ALEXANDER BERTHIER. 





SWISSERLAND. 

Bafle, Feb. 14. Citizen Maingaud, 
previous to his departure from Arau, ad- 
drefied the following ietter to the council 
of Berne : 

© High and M 

* The 


ghty Lords, 
iraternal reception which I met 
with from the citizens of Arau during my 
refidence at that place, in{pires me with a 
lively concern for their fate. I am in- 
formed that the fentiments of liberty which 
they manifelt, have been the occafion of 
your putting troops in motion ; but fuch 
holtile preparations, high and mighty 
Jords, cannot be indifferent to me; and I 
do hereby declare, that as foon as your 
armed force fhail advance againft Arau, 
or give the leait uneafinefS to the inhabi- 
tanis of that city, becanfe they have mani- 
felted opinions « different from yours, the 
troops of the French republic fhall defile 
fron vall poiiits s, and by the fhorteit way, 
rainft the city of Berne and its magif- 
trates, who fhall be wholly refponfible tor 
all the arbitrary fteps it has made, as like- 
wife for the prolongation of its proud and 
ridiculous tyranny. 


(Signed) MaIncauD. 


Subfequent accounts, however, ftate, 
that the government of Berne, unmindtul 
of this threat, marched a body of troops 
againit Arau, and, after a flight refiftance, 
poffe fled thtmfelves ot the place, threw the 
patriots into pri‘on without refpesting the 
French fafeguards pofted in different places. 
Maingaud, in confequence of thefe mea- 
f{ures, publithed a fecond declaration, in 
which, 1m the name of the French dire&tory, 
ie declares war aguinft the government of 
Berne. 


Berne, Feb. 13. The following is the 
ietter tranfinitted on the 7th to the direc~ 
tory at Paris: 

© Citizen Dire&tors, 

* Permit the people ot Berne, who are 
now cloiely united with the government, 
with a franknets which cannot offend a 
ereat nation, to exprefs their fentiments 
relative to the fituation in which they are 
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French into Berne, 


placed with refpeSt to the French govern- 
ment. Accultomed to find in the French 
nation a well- dilpe! fed and generous neigh- 
hour, whieh for centurics s pait has given 
the molt recipre ‘ocal proeo ofs of i its frienc tthip, 
the people of Berne fee with forvow a re- 
marka ible change in the relations between 
the two countries. Animated by the 
moft fincere and refpeéful fentiments, 
that people, now clofly united with their 
governmert, hold it a facred duty to de- 
clare to you, citizen direors, that they 
earnefily with for peace with the French 
nation, and the re-eftablifhment of the ace 
cuftomed relations of amity and kindnefs ; 
and that in every cafe of d difpate with the 
French, they will be ever ready Ipeedily 
to accommodate the fame, as far as it can 
be done without injury to the independence 
of a free people : : for to maintain this, 
and defend it to the laft drop of blood, 
they are firmly refolved. In full confi- 
dence of the juftice of this demand on the 
part of a free people, we promife ourfelves, 
citizen direors, a favourable and fpeedy 
anfwer; and in this cafe entertain no 
doubt but you will order your troops to 
retire from our frontiers, on which our 
people, who have taken up arms only in 
felf-defence, will likewile retire. We 
again earneftly requeft a _—. anfwer, 
and intreat you to be convinced of the fin- 
cere and refpectful attachment we teel to- 
ward vou and the French nation. 
Citizen Direftors, we remain yours, &c. 
The Government, and with it united 
People, of the Republic of Berne.’ 


Berne, Feb.26. The people of Berne 
returned, to the laft note of citizen Main- 
gaud, an anfwer to the followin gs {fect 
‘ The government of Berne is firmly re- 
- to remain faithful to irs decree of 

1¢ 3d February, and never to open ne- 
wo coe upon fuch demands as weve 
contained in citizen Maingaud’s note. It 
wiil not permit any foreizn power to pre- 
icribe a conttitution tothem, &c.” Me: i= 
while orders were fent to the deputies of 
Berne, at Bafle, to break off all further ne- 
soclations. 

Paris, March 20. 
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€ Solcure, rath Ventofe, (March 2.) 
©T hatten, citizen miniiter, to inforaa 
you, that I this + pei attacked and 
took the villazeof Lengnaus From that 
place hither, every thing } has been forced 
to yield io the arms of the great nation. 
Eight pieces of artiliery, with ammunition 
wisgons, and 200 prifeners, fell into our 
hands. Among the prifoners are feveral 
ita? officers. I fummoned Soieure about 
ten in the morning, and io half an hour 
the gates were opencd to me. I have the 
honour to fend you @ copy of the fum- 
mons. I direétly haftencd to fet the ar 
refted patriots at liberty, and have taken 
every neceflary meaftre to make the arms 
of our brave warriors triumph through the 
whole Canton, and fecure the empire ot 
that treedom which conftitutes the happi- 
fs of a people. —I fhall have the honour 
to give you an account of every further 
pro rceeding, that you may trantinit it to 
the directory. 
Health and Fraternity ! 
SCHAUENBURG.’ 


P.S. The Arfenal and the artillery on 


the walls are in our poffeifion. 








Copy of the Semmons to the General ia 
command at Soleure. 


© General, 6 

€ The dire&tory has commanded me to 
ake pofeffion of the town of Goleure, ad- 
ding, that if the leait oppofirien is made, 
or a tingle drop of French blood fpilt, the 
members of the government of Soleure 
fail aniwver for it with their lives and pro- 
porty.—Inform the members of your go- 
vernment of the will of the dire&tory, and 
open your gates to the republican troops. 
I give you half an hour to refolve in; 
when this has elapfd, in café of refiftance, 
I fall five upon the town, and put the 

garrifon to the fword, 

SCHAUFNBURG. 


15. We yelterday enter- 
ed this town. tes affair was Obitinate on 
both fides. We advanced from Frau- 
bronn hither. —The Swi{S fought retreat- 
ing for three hours, and loft a great num- 
berofmen. We have taken twenty pieces 
of car mnon, an d nine fiandards. The ca- 
pitulation of Berne is of the fame kind 
with that of Scleure, 

, SCHAUENBURG,- 


Berne, Mare 
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| TE following is the fubfance of a 

circular Jetter ‘iffued from the war- 
office, in February 1793, relative to regi- 
mental paymairs : 

‘The duke of York, conceiving that 
fuch of the p refent paym: rfters of the a army 
as did not purch: 42 their commiffions, and 
who not bei ing intitied to di {pofe of them 
on being appointed paymaiters on the new 
fyitem, may not choole to accept the 
fituation ; and believing that feveral co- 
lonels of regiments will therefore find 
much difficulty in prect+ing proper per- 
fons to be paymaiers, has recommended 
to the king, as an encouragement to the 
prefent paymatters under thofe circum- 
ttances, that on their accepting the new 
appoint ent, they fhould be exchanged 
with officers of equal rank on half-pay, 
or of reduced re ziments, w hich wili fecure 








their prefent rank in the army, and the 
half-pay of that rank when difqualified by 
old age or infirmities, from continuing to 
act a3 Pp —* an r} ‘ 
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charged him ; that he accordingly return 

ed, but after it was finifhed, by way of 

revenge, he materially damaged i it. On 

this evidence, Mr. ak lerman Hammett 

committed him to Bridewell for a month. 
MarRcH 3. 

Yefterday, Fugion and Rivett arrived 
at the Public-office, Bow-tircet, with 
—— Binns, O’Connor, Fevey, 
—— Leary, and —— Aiiy, whom they 
took into cuftody on Teefday morning at 
Margate, in confequence of their receiv- 
ing a warrant by an exprefs at Gravefnd, 
where they were upon other bufinefs, that 
the above perfons were about to embark 
for France, under very fofpicious circum- 
ftances, and that they were concerned in a 

raitorous correfpondence with the enemy. 
Binns is the perfon th was taken up at 
the correfpondence focizty, on the 3ift of 
July lait, and O’Connor is a perion ot 
great notoriety in Dablin. From the in- 
for mation that has been given againit 
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them, it appears, that Binns left town on 
Thurfday lat, and went to Whitit able, 
between Canterbury 


and Margate, 
1 for his boat, 
ions to France, 
ine€as, anu to put 
* inds of fome perion 
comp venfation for his 
ild be detained in 
and others went 
the Whitflable Hoy. 
utftable having intima- 
that fuch perfons were there, their 
were fearched by a cofiam- houle 
bierving the name of O’Con- 


where 

















ner in > of their thocs, and not any of 
them goin by fuch name, it gave rife to 
fome {ulpiciens, which were communi- 
cat ' to the fecretary of ftate. 

Rivett and Fugion, en their recciving 
the » ke tior Whithable, where 
they were in ed the ortfoners had left 
the place, under very dtufpicious circum. 
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sy Having amed a cart te carry their 
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feveral piftols and other arms found with 
their baggage. A great quantity of 
boxes, &c. were taken with them, all 
which were written upon ¢ Colonel Mor- 
ris,’ and feveral of them were made in 
fuch a manner as to fink immediately if 
thrown into water. On fearching the 
pockets of their coats fome papers were 
found, in one of which was fome powder, 
(and which it is fuppofed belongs to Fe- 
vey, none but he wearing powder) which 
appear to be written from the correfpond- 
ing focicty to the direétory of France, 
ftating, that a delegate from each divifion 
was then fitting, and that the worthy citi- 
zen that bore the letter, was the perfon 
who once before had the honour of wait- 
ing upon them. 

The prifoners were conveyed to town in 
three poti-chaifes, followed by two pott- 
coaches, and efcorted by a party of light- 
horfe, and underwent a private examina- 
tion before the above magitirate, and were 
committed to different prifons till this 
morning, then to be examined before the 
privy-council, 

In one of their great coats was found 
a moft feditious paper, purporting to be an 


addrefs of a fecret committee of United . 


Irifhmen tothe French directory, Draw- 
ings and bearings of the Englifh coalt 
were alfo found on them; with a litt of 
the houfes where the meetings of the cor- 
refponding and other democratic focieties 
are held in this country. 

On the 6th, the examinations finifhed 
before the privy-council ; when O°Con- 
nor, Fevey, Binns, and Allen, were 
committed, by warrant, to the Tower ; 
and Leary, the fervant, was fent, under 
the care of Mr. Eatt, to the houle of 
corre€tion in Cold-bath-ficlds, 

MARCH 7. 

From the account cf Fanny Martin, 
wife of the boatfwain, now at New-York, 
it appears, that the mutiny which took 
place on board the Hermione frigate, in 
the beginning of Augutt Jatt, was headed 
by Willian Farmer, matter’s mate. That 
the captain, nine officers (inciuding her 
hufband) and a eutenant of marines, 
were murdered and thrown overboard : 
that a few days afterward, the veffel got 
into Laguira, trom whence fhe was permits 
ted, by the governor, to go to that city. 
The matter, gunner, and carpenter, with 
two midfhipmen, were prifoners, at La- 
guira, when fhe left it. 

Officers murdered.—Captain Pigot ; 


lieutenants Spriggs, Dougias, Fenthaw ; 


Mr, Percy, purfer; Dr, Sanfom; Mr, 
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Manning, captain’s clerk ; Mr. Smith, 
midthipman ; Mr. Martin, boatiwain ; a 
lieutenant of marines, name forgot. 
Marcu 8. 
OFFICES TO BE ABOLISHED. 

A Litt of the feveral Offices, which, being 
ufelefs, are propofed to be abehihed as 
they become vacant; with the Amonnt 
of the Annual Income of each, atier the 
Deduction of Taxes, in the Year 1783. 

Income, 


Port of London. including Fees. 





Infpector of Profecutions £.1,800 3 3 
Regifter of Seizures - 414 8 Oo 

Infpector of Exchequer Books 
in the Out Ports . 223.0 0 
Surveyor General . - 2,351 17 7 

Surveyor of Subfidies and Petty 
Cufioms - - 2,104 0 @ 
Regifter of Warrants - ase 6 5 
Total £.7,144 1§ 1% 


-_——_— -_—-— 


A Lift of the feveral Offices which, on Va- 
cancies, are to be abolifhed, as Patent 
Offices, but the Duties of which being 
neceffary, are propofed to be executed, 
either by the Deputies to the Perfons 
who held the Patents, or by other Offi- 
cers of the Revenue; together with 
the Amount of the Annual Inceme of 
each in the Year 1788, after Deduction 
of Taxes. : 

Income, 
Port of London. including Pres. 

Supervitor of the Receiver Ge- 
neral’s Receipts and Pay- 
ments Le 542 16 8 

Regifter General of all Tra- 
aing Ships belonging to 


Great Brita'n “ 602 18 o 
Inipector Gencral of Imports 

and Exports - - 914 © 9g 
Comptro'ler inwards and Out- 

wards - - - 1,761 5 2 
Collector Inwards - 2,733 4 6 
Collector Outwards - 2,103 2 3 
Uther in the Long Room 596 16 4 
Nineteen King’s Waiters "2,678 12 5 
Chief Searcher - - 766 14 2 
Five Under Searchers - 4946 0 © 


Two Searchers at Gravefend 3,233 15 7 


_ 


£: 18,879 5 4 





Total London 
Out Ports. 
Twenty-three Cuftomers, 
Twenty Comptrollers, 
Twenty Searchers, Four 
King’s Waiters at Buitol 724,569 6 2 


Total London and Out Ports £.43,448 31 6 
COREE RNS ee 8s 
FE 
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A Lift of the teveral Offices which are pro- 
poled ‘o be either abolithed, confolidated, 
or regulated ; with the Amount of the 
Annuai Income of each, afier Deduction 
of Taxes, in the Year 1788. 

Income, 
Port of London. including Fees. 

Receiver of Fines and For- 
feitures for London £-4c2 4 8 

Receiver of Fines and For- 
feitures remitted from the 
Out Ports - - 515 2 0 

Comptroller of Fines and For- 
feitures remitted from the 


Out Ports - - 259 6 9 
Accountant of Petty Receipts 501 10 0 
Surveyor of the Out Port Ac- 

counts - Io4 9 11 


Four Examiners of Out Port 
Colleétors Quarter Books 474 8 0 
Cuttomer of Cloth and Petty 


Cuftoms Outwards - 69 10 3 
Colleétor of the Petty Cuftoms 
Inwards - - 283 41 11 


Comptroller of Cloth and Petty 
Cuftoms Inwards and Out- 
wards - - ‘ 

Colleétor of the Great Cuf- 
toms on Wool and Leather 
exported - - 220 It XE 

Comptroller of the Great Cuf- 
toms on Wool and Leather 
exported + - 61 17 3 


Total £.3:170 9 4 


—_——- 





Marcu 9g. 

Antiquities. —A curious antique Helmet 
and a Mafk, that were found tome time 
ago at Ribchefter, in Lancafhire, have 
Jately been exhibited at the meetings of 
the fociety of antiquities, where they ex- 
cited fo much attention that their draftf 
man, My. Underwood, was ordered to 
make corre&t dvawings of them, which 
have accordingly been executed for the 
ufe of the feciety. 

The helmet is Roman, and appears to 
have been executed between the times 
ot Septimus Severus and Conftantine. 
“The detign of the figures upon it is very 
giand, but the worl:manthip, though good, 
is inferior to the defign. 

The matk, which was found attached 
te the helmet, is of the fineft Grecian 
workmanfhip, executed, probably, about 
the time of Alexander the Great. ‘The 
cognolcenti are not agreed as to its cha- 
racter, fome confidering it as a Baechus, 
while others believe it to be a Medufa; 
but they all agree in declaring it to be 
one of the fineft pieces of antique fculpture 
that has yet been found in this or any other 
COULEY. 


Thefe valuable reliques of antiquity 
were found by mre accident; a boy 
fliding down a bank, part of the earth 
gave way, and led to the difcovery. They 
were found along with fome other antiques 
of lefS value, a ftandard and fome facri- 
ficing initruments ; which feemed to have 
been depofited in the place where they were 
found with great care, a cube of about 
eight feet of the natural foil having been 
dug away, and the fpace filled with dry 
fand, with the various articles in the 
middle. 

They now enrich the magnificent col- 
leStion of antiques of Charles Town- 
ley, efy. 

MarCH 10, 

Yefterday, a ballot was taken at the 
Eatt-India houfe, for the eleétion of a di- 
reftor for three years, in the room of 
James Irwin, efq. deceafed. 

At fix o'clock, the glaffes were finally 
cloted, and delivered to the fcrutineers, 
who, at a late hour, reported the num- 
bers to be, 

For Colonel Toone, - - 652 
Richard C. Plowden, efq. 435 
William Thornton, efq. 277 
J. Huddlettone, eq. - 214 

Whereupon colonel Toone was dee 
clared duly ele&ted. 

MARCH 12. 

A boy about five years old, fon of 
William Blanchet, cf Alderbury, was 
left by his mother, together with a younger 
child, while fhe went for a few minutes 
only to the next houfe; fome dying em- 
bers were unfortunately in the fire- 
place, and it appears that the hoy got 
fome matches, with which he raked in the 
afhes till the brimftone took fire, and his 
clothes catching therefrom, he ran alarm- 
ed into the road, where the wind blew the 
fire into ablaze, and he was moft mifera- 
bly barnt before it could be exitinguifhed. 

MARCH 13. 

Early on Friday morning, the watchman 
going his round near Whitfield’s chapel, 
Tottenham.court-road, perceived a hack- 
ney-coach waiting near the burying- 
ground, and concluding that fome of the 
RefurreStion Men were at work, gave no- 
tice to one of the patrole, who going to 
the f{pot, faw three men in converfation 

vith the coachman, who at his approach 
made off: he, however, fecured the coach- 
man, and fearching the coach, difcovered 
the body of a male child wrapt up in a 
cloth ; he then went to examine the bury- 
ing-ground;and finding feveral graves open, 
knocked at the door of the fe-xton’s houfe, 
which adjoins the ground, but was a very 
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corifiderable time before he cbtained any 
anfwer, which was at lalt given by a woe 
man, who informed him that the fexton 
was gone to fleep in Weltminfter. At 
day-light, a further fearch took place, 
when eight more bodies (four women, 
three children, and one man) were found 
tied up in facks in a ditch not far from the 
chapel, and which had been interred the 
preceding evening. —The coachman, whofe 
name is John Peake, was brought before 
N. Bond, Eiq. at the public office, Bow- 
ftreet, when all the parties attended ; and 
after thofe cluiming the dead had identified 
the refpeétive bodies, the magittrate pro- 
ceeded to examine the prifoner, who faid 
in his defence, that about three o'clock 
yelterday morning, he was called off the 
ftand near the end of Hatton-ftreet, Hol- 
born, by three men, who ordered him to 
drive to Pitt-ftreet, Tottenham-court- 
road, and there getting out, defired him to 
wait for them near the chapel ; that one of 
them continued by the coach the whole 
time ; but denied ieeing any thing put into 
his coach, or even that the doors were o- 
pened after the men firlt got out. The fexton 
was alfo interrogated; but nothing could 
be colleéted from him, he having flept 
from home on Thurflay night. The 
coachman was committed for further ex- 
amination. One man claimed two bodies, 
his wife and child, who had been depofited 
in the fame grave the preceding evening: 
the child was the fame that had been found 
in the coach. 
MarRCH 13. 

Mr. Jofeph Strong, a celebrated blind 
man, died Jatt week at Carlifle, in the 
66th year of his age. This very fingular 
charatter, whole rare talents have been the 
frequent theme of converfation, was blind 
from his infancy ; yet he afterward dif- 
tinguifhed himiclf by a wonderful pro- 
ficiency in mechanics. At a very early 
age, he conttructed an organ; all his 
knowledge of fuch an inftrument having 
been previoufly obtained by his fecreting 
himfelf in the cathedral after evening ferv- 
ice, and thereby getting an opportunity of 
exam'ning the inftrument. His production 
in this line, imperfect indeed, but a work 
truly furprifing for fuch an artift, was 
purchaied by a merchant at Douglas in 
the Tile of Man. It is now in the poflef- 
fion of a gentleman in Dublin, who pre- 
ferves it as a curiofity. Having difpold of 
this organ, he made another, upon which 
he was accuftomed to play during his life. 
By the time he was twenty years of age, 
he had made himflf almoft every article 
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of drefs ; but, as he has been often heard 
to fay, ‘the firlt pair of thoes which he 
made was for the purpofe of walking to 
London to vifit the celebrated Mr. Stan- 
ley, organitt of the Temple Church.’ This 
vifit he aétually paid, and was highly gra- 
tified with the jaunt. He indulged his 
fancy in making a great variety of minia- 
ture figures and machines, befide almoft 
every article of houfchold furniture; but 
thefe amufements did not prevent his fol- 
lowing with great affiduity the bufinefs of 
a weaver, and we are informed that he 
was accounted a good workman. 

He was, till within a few months of 
his death, a conftant attendant at the ca- 
thedral; but not being able to accompany 
the choir in chaunting the pfalms, he 
compofed feveral hymns, which corre- 
fponded with the mufic, and which he 
fubftituted as an aét of private devotion 
during the performance of that part of the 
public fervice. We do not know whether 
any perfon was attentive enough to copy 
thefe pious effufions, which were certainly 
refpectable from the intention which dic- 
tated them; and for the obtaining of 
which he afforded ample opportunity, as 
they generally made a part of his mufical 
performance before ftrangers, and, indeed, 
the part with which he appeared to be 
moft delighted. He married at the age 
of twenty-five, and had feveral children, 
fome of whom are now living. 

Marcu 17. 

Yefterday, government iffued a pro- 
clamation, offering a reward of two hun- 
dred pounds, to be paid by the lords of his 
maijelty’s treafury, for the apprehenfion of 
Robert Thomas Crofsfield, charged on 
fufpicion of being guilty of high treafon. 

Marcu 24. 

The plan of the new affeffment, in liew 
of the watch and clock-tax, laid before 
the houfe of commons by Mr. Pitt, pro- 
pofes, that houfes containing fix windows, 
fhall pay an additional third; thofe con- 
taining from fix to ten, a progreifive ine 
creafe of one half; from ten to twenty- 
four, twelve fhillings per houfe; from 
twenty-four to thirty-five, ten fthillings 
per houte ; from thirty-five to forty, eight 
fhillings per houfe ; from forty to one 
hundred and eighty, five thillings average 
increafe per window ; and for every win- 
dow above one hundred and eighty, an 
additional duty of two fhillings and fix- 
pence per window. 

_ Marcu 27. 

Letters received trom Bencoolen, Ta- 

a_i. and Padang, of the 5th and 7tk 
2 
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of March 1797, by the fchooner Provi- 
dence, captain Weatherall, arrived at Cal- 
cutta, ioure days previous to the late fleet 
from thence, give the following relation 
of an earthquake that happened on the weit 
coait of Sumatra, on the 2oth of February. 
The vibiatory fhocks of this earthquake 
are (ated, on competent authority, to have 
continued ter thrce minutes, and to have 
recurred at intervals, during a fpace of 
three hours from its beginaing, till the 
Shocks had cumpictely ceaied. 

At Padang, the boufes of the inhabi- 
tants are almoft totally deitroyed, and the 
public works much damaged. The fnow 
Padang, lying at anchor in the river, was 
thrown, by the fudden rife of the fea, up- 
ward of three miles in fhore, where fhe 
fill xemains. ‘The number of Sives lott 
at Padang on this melancholy -eccation 
exceeded 300. OF thefe fome were cruth- 
ed under the ruins of falling houles, fome 
were literally entombed alive by the earth 
cloling upon them, and others were drown- 
ed by the indden irruption of the waters 
of the ocean. 

At Natal, the refidence of a fubordinate 
of Bencoo'en, very coniiderable damage 
was fultained, and feveral houfes thrown 
down, but no lives were loft. 





FORGERY ON THE BANK. 

On Wednctday, March 14, forgeries 
of a new and fingular nature were dilco- 
vered at the Bank. 

On the 16th, the extent of the forgery 
was fully made known, and the parties 
concerned in it were taken into cultody. 
Adaimion, a principal, has developed the 
fact, and in a ictter to the bank directors 
of yelterday’s date, refigned himfelf 
to his unhappy fate, and gave up the 
names of the parties concerned. He in- 
torms the directors, that he fhould never 
have thought of the expedient but for Wil- 
kinton, bis late partner, who has been 
apprehended, and was tully committed 
yelierday by fir William Addington. It 
appears from this letter, that Adamfon, 
Wilkinfon, Roworth (a bank clerk) 
and Kavana, are the only partics concern- 
ed; that the fritinttance of the commi- 
fion of a forgery was cfiected with fuccels 
about nine months ago, fince which the 
practice has never cealed, and that the 
vills in circulation (and which are till un- 
paid) amount to iomcthing lets than thirty 
thouland pounds. 

The circuintiances of the deteStion were 
as follow: a billto a confiderable amount 
wes drawn cu BSuwles, Beachcrott, and 





co. (Adamfon’s bankers) and their ac 
ceptance forged, which became due on the 
14th of March, but on the 12th, an ap- 
plication was made at the bank to take it 
up: fuch an application, which it was 
pretended came from a banker, who has 
people always in the way to pay bilis, 
created the fufpicion which led to the dif- 
covery.—Adamfon, however, under all 
the circumitances, has conduéted himfelf 
with that propriety which has excited the 
commileration and pity of the bank di- 
retorss—The bank clerk, Wilkinfon, 
and“Kavana, fhared in the fpoils ; and all 
were equally concerned with Adamion, in 
filling up and negociating the bills. 

Roworth materially participated in the 
guilt; he filled up moft of the biils, and 
was in various ways inftrumental in their 
negociation: Kavana has been engaged 
in the fame way ; Wilkinfon has uttered 
many of the bills, knowing them to te 
forged ; and Adamion has been the pers 
fon who has aétually committed the 
forgery. Kavana has abf{conded. 

On Monday, March 19, Mr. Barrett, of 
No. 72, Cheapfide, a wholefale dealer in 
the Manchefter line, was appreliended by 
Lawrence, a city marfhalman, at Mr. 
Fowler's, the Crofs-keys, on the Surry- 
fide of Blacktriars-bridge, on a charge of 
having forged, or being concerned ia 
forging, feveral bills on the houfe of Mr. 
Stanfield, in Watling-{treet, who is alfo 
jn the Mancheiter line. On his being firit 
apprehended, he denied his name, but on 
bemg identified by a perfon who knew 
him, he refigned himfelf. When he ar- 
rived at the Poultry Compter, he fent to 
the lord-mayor, requefting he would in- 
dulge him with a private hearing, to 
which his lordfhip immediately conlented. 
His examination came on at feven o’clock 
in the evening, previous to which, two 
officers were fent to his houfe by his lords 
fhip, to feize all papers and letters, as it 
was expected that fome important matters 
would be developed reipecting the forge- 
ries in which mefirs. Adamfon, Wiikin- 
fon, and Kavana, are invoived, which 
turned out to be the fat. Several letters 
were found, which had been received-from 
houles in difierent parts in the country, 
threatening him with immediate appre- 
henfion, i their bills were not taken up, 
as they lad fome fulpicion they were 
forgeries. ‘This appeared trom a bill book 
which was alfo produced, and had the de- 
iuedeffeci, as it proved they had been paid, 

It is dreadful to relate the many bills 
that appeared to be in the due courle of 
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ereulation, purporting to be drawn at 
Guernfey, America, and various places, 
payable and accepted by perfons who have 
no exiftence, the moft part of which are 
dire&ted to be paid at No. 24, Old Change, 
the late refidence of Kavana: but every 
bill is accepted by almoft a different 
name. 

At the time appointed he was brought 
before the lord-mayor at the Manfion- 
houfe, when Mr. Stanfield attended his 
examination, and the bill was produced 
on which the profecutign was brought, 
the amount of which was gal. 1s. and 
which bore the indorfement ot Mr. Bar- 
rett, from whom Mr. Stanley {wore he 
received it. ‘The biil purported to be 
drawn at Briflol in America, by Andrew 
Moxam, on Richard Grifin, No. 24, 
Old Change, in favour of Samuel Rois, 
and fon; proper inquiry had been made, 
but no tuch perfon could be found. Mr. 
Stanfield further depofed, that he was the 
holder of two other biils which had been 
fhewn to Mr. Barrett, who informed him 
they would not be honoured, as they were 
ali filitious names. He alfo gave in- 
formation of a circumftance which was 
zcknowledged by the fon of Mr. Barrert, 
that he drew feveral bills which were not 
filed up by any names. His lordihip then 
put a few quettions to him, on which he 
was ordered to be remanded till Tuefday 
morning, when he was to have undergone 
another examination. Mr. Lawrence, 
who fir apprehended him, took him un- 
der his care, accompanied by the turnkey 
of the Poultry Compter, to which place 
he was to have been taken. 

The two officers each took hold of an 
arm till they arrived at the gate of the 
Compter, when the turnkcy went forward 
to open it, ad left the prifoner with his 
partner. Mr. Barrett availed himlelf of 
the moment, made a iudden {pring from 
under his arm, and effe&ted his efcape. 
The ery of © Stop thie,’ refounded from 
every quarter, but the prifoner’s voice was 
among the loudeft. He direSted his courfe 
down Watlbrock, but fuch a confufion 
enfued, and no one Jaying hold of the 
right perion (though many were ftopped) 
he got clear off, 

a — 
Suips Captured from the Enemy. 

LA Conftence privateer, 12 guns, by 
ihe Mercury. 

_ Le Courcur privateer, 24 guns, by the 
Jaion. 

wut Legere privateer, 12 guns, by the 
suacton, 
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La Reyanche privateer, 16 guns, funk 
by the Cobourg. 

Le Pou Epie lugger, four guns, by the 
Revolution. > 

L'Alexandrine lugger, five guns, by 
the Charon. 

Souffieur cutter, fix guns, by the Ca. 
meleon. 

The bell armed thip, 20 guns, deftroy- 
ed, and five veffels taken, by the Deda 
lus and Hornet. 

Ten veflels, by fir J. B. Warren's 
fquadron, laden with merchandife and na- 
val ftores, and one burnt. 

La Sophie privateer, four guns, by the 
Telemachus. 


BIRTH. 

A DAUGHTER to the emprefs of 

Germany. 
MARRIAGES, 

PRYSE Loveden, efq. to the hon, 
Mrs, Agar, fifter to lord vifcount Afhs 
broke. 

Henry Hartley, efq. to the sight hon. 
lady Louifa Lumley. 


DEATHS. 

JANE Riddell, widow of the late fir 
John Riddell, bart. 
;' Staniflaus Poniatowfky, king of Po~ 
and. 

Sir William Molefworth, bart. 

Rev. Phillip Hawkins, A. M. 

Prince Peter of Brunfwick. 

William Gill, efq. alderman of Wal« 
brook ward. 


BANKRUPTS. From the Gazettes, 
FEBRUARY 27. 

GEORGE Hicks, of Leadenhall-ftreet, 
dealer. 

Michael Collins, of Wincanton, Soe 
merlethhire, linen-draper. 

Samuel Moody, of Lyndhurft, Hants, 
grocer. 

Richard Watkinfon, of Liverpool, 
brufimaker. 

Charles Lockwood, of Stow-market, 
Suffolk, money-{crivener. 

William Ciiffold, of Rufcombe, in 

loucefterfhire, linen-draper. 

Join Pacy, of Nottingham, ftay- 
maker. 

George Haflewood, of Bridgnorth, in 
Shropthire, mercer. 

MarRcCH 3. 

Gecrge Lambe, of Chatham, Kent, 
taylor. 

“John Elborn, of Watford, Hertforde 
ftiic, Jeather-breechesemaker. 
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of March 1797, by the fchooner Provi- 
dence, captain Weatherall, arrived at Cal- 
cutta, foure days previous to the late fleet 
from thence, give the following relation 
of an earthquake that happened on the welt 
coait of Sumatra, on the 2oth of February. 
The vibratory thocks of this earthquake 
are (ated, on competent authority, to have 
continued ter three minutes, and to have 
recurred at intervals, during a fpace of 
three hours from its beginning, till the 
Shocks had cumpictely ceaied. 

At Padang, the boufes of the inhabi- 
tants are almoft totally deitroyed, and the 
public works much damaged. The inow 
Padang, iying at anchor in the river, was 
thrown, by the fudden rife of the fea, up- 
ward of three miles in fhore, where fhe 
fill vemains. The number of tives lott 
at Padang on this melancholy occation 
exceeded 300. Of thefe fome were cruth- 
ed under the ruins of falling houtes, fome 
were literaliy en*ombed alive by the earth 
cloling upon them, and others were drown- 
ed by the indden irruption of the waters 
of the ocean. 

At Natal, the refidence of a fubordinate 
of Bencoo'en, very coniiderable damage 
was fultained, and feveral houfes thrown 
down, but no lives were loft. 

— a 
FORGERY ON THE BANK. 

On Wednetday, March 14, forgeries 
of a new and fingular nature were dilco- 
vered at the Bank. 

On the 16:h, the extent of the forgery 
was fully made known, and the parties 
concerned in it were taken into cultody. 
Adamion, a principal, has developed the 
fact, and-in a ictter to the bank directors 
of yelterday’s date, refigned bimfelf 
to his unhappy fate, and gave up the 
names of the parties concerned. He in- 
forms the directors, that he fhould never 
have thought of the expedient but for Wil- 
kinton, bis late partner, who has been 
apprehended, and was tully committed 
yelterday by fr William Addington. It 
appears from this letter, that Adamfon, 
Wilkinfon, Roworth (a bank clerk) 
and Kavana, are the only partics concern- 
ed; that the fritinttance of the commi- 
fion of a forgery was cfiected with fuccels 
about nine months ago, fince which the 
practice. has never ceated, and that the 
vills in circulation (and which are till un- 
paid) amount to iowcthing lets than thirty 
thouland pounds. 

The circuintiances of the deteStion were 
28 follow: a billto a confiderable amount 


"y 


wes drawn cx Buwles, Beachcrott, and 


co. (Adamfon’s bankers) and their ac» 
ceptance forged, which became due on the 
34th of March, but on the 12th, an ap- 
plication was made at the bank to take it 
up: fuch an application, which it was 
pretended came from a banker, who has 
people always in the way to pay bills, 
created the fufpicion which led to the dif- 
covery.—Adamfon, however, under all 
the circumftances, has conduéted himfelf 
with that propriety which has excited the 
cominiferation and pity of the bank di- 
reCtorss—_The bank clerk, Wilkinfon, 
and“Kavana, fhared in the fpoils ; and all 
were equally concerned with Adam{on, in 
filling up and negociating the bills. 

Roworth materially participated in the 
guilt ; he filled up moft of the bills, and 
was in various ways inftrumental in their 
negociation: Kavana has been engaged 
in the fame way ; Wilkinfon has uttered 
many of the bills, knowing them to te 
forged : and Adamion has been the pers 
fon who has aétually commited the 
forgery. Kavana has abfconded. 

On Monday, March 19, Mr. Barrett, of 
No. 72, Cheapfide, a wholefale dealer in 
the Manchefter line, was apprehended by 
Lawrence, a city marfhalman, at Mr. 
Fowler’s, the Crofs-keys, on the Surry- 
fide of Blacktriars-bridge, on a charge of 
having forged, or being concerned in 
forging, feveral bills on the houfe of Mr. 
Stanfield, in Watling-ftreet, who is alfo 
jn the Mancheiter line. On his being firit 
apprehended,. he denied his name, but on 
being identified by a perfon who knew 
him, he refigned himfelf. When he ar- 
rived at the Poultry Compter, he fent to 
the lord-mayor, requefting he would in- 
dulge him with a private hearing, to 
which his lordthip immediately contented. 
His examination came on at feven o’clock 
in the evening, previous to which, two 
officers were Jent to his houfe by his lord- 
fhip, to seize all papers and letters, as it 
was expected that fome important matters 
would be developed reipecting the forge- 
ries in which mefirs. Adamfon, Wiikin- 
fon, and Kavana, are invoived, which 
turned out to be the fact. Several letrers 
were found, which had been received from 
houles in dificrent parts in the country, 
threatening him with immediate appre- 
henfion, v their bills were not taken up, 
as they lad fome fulpicion they were 
forgeries. “Chis appeared from a bill book 
which was alfo produced, and had the de- 
iuedeffcci, as it proyed they had been paid, 

It is dreadful to relate the many bills 
that appeared to be in the due courle of 
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ereulation, purporting to be drawn at 
Guernfey, America, and various places, 
payable and accepted by perfons who have 
no exiftence, the moft part of which are 
direéted to be paid at No. 24, Old Change, 
the late refidence of Kavana: but every 
bill is accepted by almoft a different 
name. 

At the time appointed he was brought 
before the lord-mayor at the Manfion- 
houfe, when Mr. Stanfield attended his 
examination, and the bill was produced 
on which the profecutign was brought, 
the amount of which was 54]. 1s. and 
which bore the indorfement ot Mr. Bar- 
rett, from whom Mr. Stanley {wore he 
received it. ‘The biil purported to be 
drawn at Briflol in America, by Andrew 
Moxam, on Richard Grifiin, No. 24, 
Old ’Change, in favour of Samuel Rois, 
and fon; proper inquiry had been made, 
but no tuch perfon could be found. Mr. 
Stanfield furtier depofed, that he was the 
holder of two other biils which had been 
fhewn to Mr. Barrett, who informed him 
they would not be honoured, as they were 
all fittitious names. He alfo gave in- 
formation ef a circumftance which was 
zcknowledged by the fon of Mr. Barrert, 
that he drew feveral bills which were not 
filed up by any names. His lordihip then 
put a few quettions to him, on which he 
was ordered to be remanded till Tuefday 
morning, when he was to have undergone 
another examination. Mr. Lawrence, 
who fir apprehended him, took him un- 
der his care, accompanied by the turnkey 
of the Poultry Compter, to which place 
he was to have been taken. 

The two officers each took hold of an 
arm till they arrived at the gate of the 
Compter, when the turnkey went forward 
to open it, and left the prifoner with his 
partner. Mr. Barrett availed himielf of 
the moment, made a fudden {pring trom 
under his arm, and effe&ed his efcape. 
The cry of * Stop thicé,’ refounded from 
every quarter, butthe prifoner’s voice was 
among the loudeit. He direSted his courfe 
down Watbrook, but fuch a confufion 
enfued, and no one laying hold of the 
right perion (though many were ‘topped) 
he got clear off. 

-<skeiliianan 

Suips Captured from the Enemy. 

LA Conftznce privateer, 12 guns, by 
ihe Mercury. 

_ Le Courcur privatecr, 24 guns, by the 
Jaion. 
La Legere privateer, 12 guns, by the 


iacton, 
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La Reyanche privateer, 16 guns, funk 
by the Cobourg. 

Le Pou Epie lugger, four guns, by the 
Revolution. : 

L'Alexandrine lugger, five guns, by 
the Charon. 

Souffleur cutter, fix guns, by the Ca- 
meleon. 

The bell armed thip, 20 guns, deftroy- 
ed, and five veffels taken, by the Deda 
lus and Hornet. 

Ten veilels, by fir J. B. Warren's 
fquadron, laden with merchandife and na- 
val ftores, and one burnt. 

La Sophie privateer, four guns, by the 
Telemachus. 


BIRTH. 

A DAUGHTER to tbe emprefs of 

Germany. 
MARRIAGES, 

PRYSE Loveden, efq. to the hon, 
Mrs, Agar, fifter to lord vifcount Afh« 
broke. 

Henry Hartley, efq. to the sight hon. 
lady Louifa Lumley. 


DEATHS. 

JANE Riddell, widow of the late fir 
John Riddell, bart. 
Staniflaus Poniatowfky, king of Po~ 
and. 

Sir William Molefworth, bart. 

Rev. Phillip Hawkins, A. M. 

Prince Peter of Brunfwick, 

William Gill, efq. alderman of Wal. 
brook ward. 


BANKRUPTS. From the Gazetre, 
FEBRUARY 27. 

GEORGE Hicks, of Leadenhall-ftreet, 
dealer. 

Michael Collins, of Wincanton, So 
mer{ethhire, linen-draper. 

Samuel Moody, of Lyndhurft, Hants, 
srocer. 

Richard Watkinfon, of Liverpool, 
brufimaker. 

Charles Lockwood, of Stow-market, 
Suffolk, money-{crivener. 

William Ciiffold, of Rufcombe, in 

loucefterfhire, linen-draper. 

John Pacy, of Nottingham, ftay- 
muker. 

George Haflewood, of Bridgnorth, in 
Shropthire, mercer. 

MarRCH 3. 

Gecrge Lambe, of Chatham, Kent, 
taylor. 

“John Elborn, of Watford, HertforJ- 
ftiise, Jeather-breechesemaker. 
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David Morgan, of Llywewita, Rad. 
norfhire, dealer in flieep. 

jofeph Rhoden, of Much Wenlock, in 
Shropfirire, linen-draper. 
* William Lungley, of Great Yarmouth, 
Norfolk, linen-draper. 

George Woodward, of Madgley, in 
Shropfhive, innholder, 

James Cardwell, of Prefton, Lanca- 
fhire, tallow-chandler. 

William Roberts, of Robert Town, in 
Yorkfhire, blanket-maker. 

Thomas William Joily, of Thread- 
needle-ftreet, merchant. 

Morgan Nichoil, of St. Martin's-le- 
grand, Newgate-ftreet, pawnbroker. 


Marcu 6. 

Jolin Frederick Schmiding, of Miles’. 
lane, Cannon-ftreet, merchant. 

Thomas Warren the younger, of Bury 
St. Edmund’s, Suffolk, fhopkeeper. 

John Coales, of Wellingborough, in 
Northamptonfhire, grocer. 

Ralph Lowe, of Liverpool, merchant. 

MARCH 10. 

William Chapman, of Wefterham, in 
Kant, fhopkeerer. 

James Shrapnel the elder, and James 
Shrapnel the younger, of Charing-crofs, 
filverfmiths. 

James Paddon, of Exeter, and John 
Davifon, of St. Thomas the Apofile, in 
Devonhhire, coal-faStors. 

Thomas Owen, of Manchetfter, cotton- 
Spinner. 

William Pomeroy, of Axmouth, De- 
vonfhire, innholder. 

William Siephens, of Buiftol, maltfler. 





MaARcH 13. 

Stephen Paterfon, of Oxford, haber- 
dather. 

John Keeping, of Longham, Dorfet- 
fhire, maititer. 

Francis Colmer, of Weftwater, Devon- 
fhire, tanner. 

john Shaw, Anne Shaw, Sarah Shaw, 
and Barbara Wcodhoufe Shaw, of Lan- 
caller, merchants. 

Richard Mafon, of Salford, Lancahhire, 
dyer. 

Philip Jenkins, of Chriftchurch, Hants, 
miller. 

John Robert, of Budge-row, money- 
f{crivener. 

Chrittopher Teafdale and William Teaf- 
dale, of Upper Thames-ftrect, brokers. 

Thomas Hobjon, of Stockport, in 
Chethire, dyer. 

John Coulthred, of High Melton, in 
Yorkshire, money-{crivoner. 
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; George Bond, of Old Fith-ftrect, tays 
or. 
MakchH 17. 
James White, and Jonas Fith the 
younger, of Devizes, Wilthhire, clothicrs. 


Tower-ftreet, broker. 

William Skirrow, of St. Paul’s Church 
yard, merchant. 

Edward Long, of Briltol, grocer. 

William Atthill, of Norwich, apothe- 
cary. 

Thomas Weaver, of Lower Thames- 
ftreet, cheefemonger. 


MarCH 20. 

John May Evans, of Upper Ground- 
ftreet, Surry, builder. 

William Auttin, of Shifnal, im Shrop- 
fhire, miller. 

John Dod, of Lime-ftreet, packer. 

James Wifdom, of Brighthelmitone, in 
Suffex, grocer. 

William Toplis the elder, William 
Toplis the younger, Charles Toplis, and 
Charles Jackfon, of Cuckney, Notting- 
hamfhire, worfted-manufaéturers. 

Edward Froft the elder, of Scarning, in 
Norfolk, dealer. 

Thomas Grainger, of Briftol, cabinet- 
maker. 

MarRcH 24. 

Thomas Whitfield, of Bennet-ftreet, 
Surry, coal-merchant. 

Francis Knowlfon, of Colchefter, Effex, 
hofier. 

Robert Marthall, of Adwick-upon. 
ftreet, Yorkthire, corn-trader. 

Richard Hannam, of Southampton, 
coffechoufe. keeper. 

Richard Girling, of We Rudham, in 
Norfolk, maltfer. 

Boyce Mafxill, of Beccles, in Suffolk, 
upholtterer. 

Robert Rofe, of Bath, baker, 

Henry Brooks, of Great Yarmouth, in 
Norfolk, fhopkeeper. 

Thomas Colecom, of Newton-ftreet, 
Holborn, bricklayer. 

Jobn Joteph Bouer, merchant and 
mariner. 

John Matthews, of Newtown, Mont- 
gomerythire, woollen-manufa&turer. 

William Hayes, of Nine Elms, Surry, 
tanner. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

WILLIAMS’ (Mrs.) Tour in Swit- 
zerland, 2 vol. 8vo. 145. 

Crichton’s Inquiry into Mental De- 
rangement, 2 vol. 8v0. 1456 
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Bell's Syftem of Diffeftions, folio, 5s. 
fid. fewed. 

Reflections on the Clergy of the Efta- 
lithed Church,’ rs. 6d. 

Joint n’s Table-talk, fiom Bofwell’s 
Life of Jchnfon, 8vo. 7s. 

Ellinor, or World as it is, 4 vol. 12mo, 

l, 
: Wilkinfon’s Effay on Diftortion of the 
Spine, 8vo. 6s. 

Florian’s Uitelie, with an Effay on Pai- 
toral, 2 vol. r2im». 8s. 

Derwent Priory, 2 vol. 8s. 

Norman Bandits, a Tale, 2 vol. 8s. 

Life and Opinions of Sebaldus No- 
thanher, 3 vol. 12mo. 1§s. 

Spirit of the Public Journals, for 1797, 
¥21n0. 6s. 

Maffoul’s Treatife on Painting, $vo. 
4s. fewed. 

Anecdotes of Two well-known Fami- 
lies, 2 vol. y2mo. 128. 

Belfham’s Review of Wilberforce’s 
View, 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Wilcocke’s Dutch and Englifh Dic- 
tionary, 8vo. ros. 6d. 

Bil op’s Sermons, 8vo. 7s. 

Glafle’s Sermons, 8vo. $s. 

Pieydell’s Military Obfervations in 
France, &c. &vo. 4s. boards. 

Smeaton’s Reports, in Civil Enginery, 
vol. ¥, gto. £85, boards. 

Coxe's Memoirs of the Life and Ad. 
miniftration of Sir Robert Walpole, 3 voi. 
gto. 31. 15s. boards. 

Price’s Effays on the Pitureique, &c. 
vol, 2, 6s. boards. 

Life of Catherine II, Emprefs of Ruffia, 
3 vol. 8vo. a]. 4s. 

Ware's Remarks on the Fiftula Lachry- 
malis, Svo. 35. fewed. 

Johnion’s Acdrefs on the Subje&t of 
Reform, 1s. 6d. 

Young's Invafion, National Danger, 
and Means of Safety, 1s. 6d. 

Daffeldorf, or tbe Fratricide, 3 vol. 
a2s. 

Animated Skeleton, 2 vol. 7s. 

Secrets worth Knowing, a Comedy, 
25. 

Francklin’s Hiftory of the Reign of 
Shah Aulum,Emperor of Hindoottan,4to. 
zl. gs. 

Laura, or the Orphan, 2 vol. 8s. 

Reétor’s Son, 3 vol. 12s. 

Count Benyowtky, a Tragi-comedy, 
45. 

Clermont, a Novel, 4 vol. 16s. 
Deloraine, a Dramatic Tale, 2 vol. 75. 
Smith's Life of St. Columba, 3s. 
Rock, or Alfred and Anna, 2 vol, 8% 
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AVERAGE PRICES or CORN, 
March 17, 1793. 
By the Winchefter Quarter of 8 Buthe!se 
Inland Counties. 
Wheat. Rye» Bailey. Oats, 
eadeehe & wh 























Middlefex 59 2/25 024 4/20 9g 
Surry §9 4/20 6/23 Icj20 @ 
Hertford 49 I]-———-|24 Lilig o 
Bedrord 44 3/39 21-4 868 ay 
Huntingdon 45 Cle 125 vis 2 
Northampton qo 62/29 «¢ 23 615 8 
Rutlind 47 Gi - [23 cl16 o 
Leicefter §2 Gin ]28 ol18 
N ttingham 53 6/29 O30 S117 oO 
Derby 5§ 10j-———}249 Of18 0 
Stafford 50 Jim~——j29 228 2 
Salop 45 9/35 4132 7119 6 
Heretord 45 2140 ©1309 gig 4 
Worcester 43 30/24 4/30 11/23 10 
Warwick 52 S\-——-|27  Clzo gz 
Wilts 54 10|-——|31 lojar § 
Berks 54 Oj-———|24 1j20 3 
Oxford 52) 2im——— 123 is S 
Bucks 48 2|-——/25 clig 2 
Brecon 47 9-—]29 7117 3 
Montgomery 48 O]40 O131 2114 4 
Radaor 46 Gle———]5t 215 2 
Maritime Counties. 
Efex 52 2j23 321 619 2 
Kent 48 — 24 ¢119 © 
Suffex pe ant Te 
Suffolk 46 422 622 Suis 3 
Cambridge 38 41/19 TOj20 atte 7 
Norfolle 42 8)20 o"9 31/46 If 
Lincoln 44 125 023 3/13 10 
York 45 5 25 2123 y 15 * 
Durham 40 10/-——— 24 0/17 
Northumberland }49 9/24 8|20 5]1§ g 
Cumberland qd 10132 8/24 Gj40 8 
Weitmorland [58 2/39 O77 S118 x 
Lancafter so gris Ss “— 2 
Chefter 49 §|\~— SE 21d 10 
Flint Non [bought rorSale}- —— 
Denbi a 31 6116 4 
ae me vought torSale|—-—_a_ 
Carnarvon 52 0132 Cl21 Ojrr @ 
Meroneth 56 4138 Toj29 6]16 2 
Cardigan 56 9]3% O30 Clio 
Pembroke 47 3j-——|23.14]:0 § 
Carmarthen Go 0 34 Cllr 4 
Glamorgan 57 8\-——}30 7/17 9 
Gloucefter 52 4\-——}20 sizo & 
Somerfet 55 Ci-——]30 9 3}13 Io 
Monmouth 47 O|-——132 10/17 9 
Devon 58 al-——-/30 Alar 2 
Cornwall 57. Sjm 129 1OlWg 
Dorfet 54 Ol-———!27 101:7 9 
Hants 51 Cj=———|24 9fig to 














Average of England and Wales. 
Per Quarter = [50 a]zg sl26 isfr7 @ 
Peck Loaf, 28. rods 
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